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See what’s coming 
for yo 


uin WORLD WEEK 





WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS Each issue features a 
major study unit on a country or area of par- 
ticular importance in current world affairs. 
Recent topics have been “The Middle East 
Muddle,” Asian Allies,” “Russia and the 
Satellite States.” Comprised of interrelated ar- 
ticles and a 2-page pictorial spread, these units 


for understanding 


“Our 


provide vital background 
today’s news. Throughout the year, topics are 
planned to include the most critical world areas 
and problems. Together they form a balanced, 
up-to-the-minute analysis of the world scene 
and a vital supplement to textbook materials. 


CIVICS AND U.S. AFFAIRS Major emphasis is 
given to United States affairs—not only in news 
stories, but through special features covering 
problems of government and citizenship at local, 
levels. “American Issues” 


state and national 


presents background and pro-and-con arguments 
on important controversial issues of the day. 
“Good Citizens at Work” shows teen-agers’ ac- 
tivities to improve their communities. 


LATEST NEWS Concise, impartial coverage of 
the news . . . a 3-page section each week. To in- 
sure timeliness, news is edited in New York and 
teletyped to our printing plant in Ohio the same 
day the magazine goes to press, Stories are se- 
lected to balance the more extensive treatment 
in major articles. New trends are uncovered, 
issues underlying the news are clearly explained 


and related. 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS A new bi-weekly de- 
partment that keeps students up-to-date on 
events in the world of science. Specially written 
and illustrated to simplify technical concepts for 





SPECIAL ISSUES AND SUPPLEMENTS 


U. S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS---Your Key to 
Understanding World News This 32-page 
manual comes free to every student subscriber with 
the September 27 issue of WORLD WEEK. It pro- 
vides additional background for understanding the 
news . . . helps students relate and evaluate the 
fast-moving events of today’s world. Fully illustrated 
with pictures, charts and maps. Here’s an invaluable 
aid in current affairs that your students will turn to 
again and again, throughout the exciting months 


ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR Com- 
ing October 25, a special issue of WORLD WEEK 
covering events of the International Geophysical 
Year—expected to be the greatest cooperative 
effort in scientific history. Here students will get full 
background of the |. G. Y.—writtén in terms they 
can readily understand—and a forecast of what's 
to come. Then from week to week, they'll follow 
the exciting developments, as top scientists from 55 
nations work together to learn more about our 
world and the universe. 








teen-age readers, stories emphasize the effects of 
science on civilization today. 


PEOPLE Figures in the news, people from 
many countries and ways of life, young people 
in our communities—Woritp WEEK tells their 
exciting, human story throughout the year. A 
full page on “Newsmakers” relates personalities 
to the major study unit and to other features 
of the week. 


PICTURES You’re on the scene, with dozens of 
photos — plus drawings and colorful maps. 
Words and pictures work together, making 
Wortp Week more lively, more exciting to use. 


GUIDANCE Regular student-interest depart- 
ments offer practical advice on personal prob- 
lems. The popular “Career Club” series includes 


interviews with successful young people who 
describe the duties, training requirements and 
opportunities in their chosen career fields. The 
series also provides guidance in writing job- 
application letters and in preparing oneself for 
a job interview. - Other features deal with 
teen-age social behavior, grooming and good 
manners. 


TESTING PROGRAM Ready-made for the busy 
teacher! Wortp WEEK’s comprehensive testing 
program includes—(1) a 2-page Contemporary 
Affairs diagnostic test at the beginning of the 
school year; (2) a weekly workbook and quiz 
page, plus a “Quick Quiz” on the news; (3) at 
the end of each semester, a 4-page review test 
on all material covered during the term. An- 
swers appear in the weekly Teaching Guide to 
Woritp WEEK. 





COMING WITH WORLD WEEK 


CAREERS A special supplement to the February 
21 issue, designed to help students plan future 
careers. Included will be vocational aptitude tests, 
a list of free career pamphlets, chapters on avail- 
able scholarships, military service opportunities, 
and practical advice from business and industrial 
leaders. 





i Teacher edition, published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid-term. $2.00 per schoo 
ase mail privileges authorized at Dayton, Ohio. Contents copyright, 1956, by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Office of publication, MeCal!l St 
General and Editorial Offices, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥. 
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... and you get all these too! 


1957-58 WORLD NEWS MAP Free 
with an order for 10 or more subscrip- 
tions to WorLp WEEK, a giant World 
News Map for your classroom wall. 
Beautifully printed in full color .. . 
large scale (34” x 44”) for easy visi- 
bility. The map is especially designed 
for high school students. It helps 
them see and relate the countries they 
are studying supplements the cur- 
rent affairs features in Wortp WEEK. 
News panels, placed at strategic 
points, note important trends and de- 
velopments in the news. They may be 
kept up to date by adding news items 
each week from Worip Weex. This 
handsome and practical classroom aid 
has been completely revised for the 
coming year, and will be printed late 
in August to insure maximum time- 
liness. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK 
—ONLY 10¢ New, revised edition 

. offered as a special service to 
Worip WEEK subscribers, at produc- 
tion cost. It supplements Worip 
WEEK and your regular social studies 
texts, giving students sound, practical 
advice on How to Study, How to Read 
a Periodical, How to Use the Library, 


How to Take Notes, How to Listen. 
order, you may pur- 


With a semester 


A Magazine for Every Grade, 3 through 12 


EXPLORER, Grades 3 and 4. Stories, 
news, pictures, discussions and games 
—to help children explore and enjoy 
their widening world 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 and 5. Enter- 
taining, colorful material for reading, 
language arts, science, social studies. 
Designed by experts for the interest 
and comprehension level of pupils in 
the 4th and 5th grades 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. 
A richly varied program in English 
and social studies, current news, geog- 
raphy, American history, science, skills 
in reading, grammar and vocabulary 


building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. 
Stimulating help for younger high 
school students in understanding issues 
of the day, including news, American 
history, civics and government, na- 
tional and world problems, economic 
geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 
12. Guide for high school students in 


acquiring fundamentals of good citi- 
zenship through presentation and dis- 
cussion of world news, problems of 
democracy, social and cultural prob- 
lems, civics and government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 
11, 12. A new, fresh approach to read- 
ing, writing, speaking and listening, 
with weekly workbook unit on gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, usage. Also 
stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 
11, 12. Gives a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the living literature of our 
day through selected examples of the 
best in modern writing—short stories, 
plays, condensed books, essays and 
poetry. 


CO-ED, Grades 7 through 12. A new 
monthly magazine for students of 
homemaking. Curriculum areas cov- 
ered include: Social Relationships, 
Family Living, Personality Develop- 
ment, Good Grooming, Food, Health 
and Nutrition, Home Management, 
Child Care, Leisure Activities, etc. 


chase workbooks at 10¢ each in quan- 
tities up to the number of your semes- 
ter subscriptions. With a school year 
order you may purchase quantities up 
to twice the number of year subscrip- 
tions. 


TEACHER EDITION With your class 
order for 10 or more copies, the spe- 
cial Teacher Edition of Wortp WEEK 
comes to you free. This includes a 
weekly Teaching Guide—with lesson 
plans for the magazine and sugges- 
tions for class projects and discus- 
sion. Also free—Scholastic Teacher, the 
only professional news magazine for 
teachers now being published. It 
brings you weekly ssticlaa on educa- 
tion, new teaching ideas, travel tips, 
reviews of new books, etc. One very 
popular feature is “Listenables and 
Lookables,” a special guide to the best 
programs of the week on radio and 


INCENTIVE AWARDS Two Student 
Achievement Keys—beautifully gold- 
finished, suitable to be worn as lapel 
buttons or bracelet charms. Designed 
as awards for outstanding students, 
the keys will be sent free on request 
to a teacher ordering 10 or more sub- 
scriptions. 








ORDER WOW AT HO RISK 


The attached card will 
bring WORLD WEEK to 
all your students. We 
guarantee your right to 
revise a “tentative” order 
any time within three 
weeks after receipt of first 
copies in the fall. 


(Please pass the second 
card along to an inter- 
ested friend.) 


WORLD WEEK is issued 
weekly during the 
school year (30 issues). 
Subscription, 60¢ per stu- 
dent per semester, $1.20 
per school year. 
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% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The following articles are especially 
ecommended for these subject-matter 
fields: 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 5. 
News pages, pp. 7-9. Unit on Indo- 
nesia, pp. 10-15. “He Fled to Free- 
dom,” pp. 16-17. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: Unit on Indonesia, esp. pp. 10- 
Ll. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: News pages, pp. 7-9. Unit on In- 
donesia, esp. pp. 14-15. “The Ides of 
April,” p. 19. 

Civics, Citizenship: “He Fled to 
Freedom,” pp. 16-17. Good Citizens at 
Work (“Going, Going, GONE!”), p. 18. 
The Ides of April,” p. 19. 

Life Adjustment: Moral and spiritual 
values, “How Would You Solve It?” p. 
22. Teen-age problems, “Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 22. Vocational, “Career at 
Sea,” p. 20. Also, “Science in the 
News,” p. 6. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


President Sukarno of Indonesia is 
one of the Newsmakers in this week's 
issue. The many problems he faces in 
his crisis-torn country are discussed in 
the unit on Indonesia, pages 10-15. 

Our second Newsmaker is Lilly 
Dache, world famous fashion and 
beauty authority. 


“THE IDES OF APRIL” (p. 19) 


One of World Week's staff writers 
reports on an interview she had with 
a U. S. income tax agent. Are income 
tax agents “out to take the taxpayers 
for all they’re worth”? We learn that it 


isn’t so. 


Things to Do 


1. Do your students know what an 
income tax form looks like? How many 
of them have helped their parents fill 
out an income tax blank? With the in- 
come tax “deadline” being a few days 
away, here is an excellent opportunity 
for the class to benefit from a practical, 
timely article. Your local Post Office 
might give you a full set of short-form 
income tax blanks for the class. With a 

opy in the hands of each student, and 
using a Federal Income Tax Guide for 
the answers, you can spend a worth- 
vhile period by having students file a 
typical family’s income tax statement. 
If possible, invite a teacher in the ac- 
ounting department of your school to 


“join forces” with you and conduct a 
joint lesson for both classes. 

2. A lesson on Government spending 
and taxation could readily grow out of 
the reading of the article. Here are 
suggested questions for discussion: 

(a) How manyof you had to fill out 
an income tax form? Tell the class 
about it. What determines the amount 
you have to pay? What income does 
the Government allow you to exempt 
from taxation? ? 

(b) What is the allowance for a “de- 
pendent”? Some people feel that this 
amount is not “realistic.” How do you 
and your parents feel about it? 

(c) If you could change the income 
tax laws, what changes would you 
make? Defend your proposals. 


UNIT: INDONESIA (pp. 10-15) 


High Points in the Unit 

The Republic of Indonesia is made 
up of a long chain of islands stretch- 
ing along the Equator for some 3,000 
miles. It is a young nation, having 
won its full independence from the 
Dutch in 1950. Most of the people 
earn a living from its fertile land. Its 
rubber, tin, oil, and spices are shipped 
all over the world. But living standards 
are generally low, illiteracy is wide- 
spread, and health conditions need 
considerable improvement. 

Rebellion broke out recently in sev- 
eral of the islands of Indonesia. The 
causes of discontent can be traced to 
charges of corruption in government, 
rivalry between political factions, and 
a desire for greater self-government by 
several of the islands. 

In world relations, President Sukarno 
has kept his country neutral between 
East and West. However, following his 
visits to the U. S., Red China, and 
Soviet Russia, Sukarno announced his 
plans for a “guided democracy” in In- 
donesia. It calls for the abolition of 
political parties and opens the door 
to Communist participation in the gov- 
ernment. Indonesia’s strategic location 
off the coast of southeast Asia—plus the 
fact that it has important raw mate- 
rials—makes that country a tempting 
target for the Communists. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: A Newsmaker sketch of 
President Sukarno, 

2. Pages 10-11: The geography, 
people, agriculture, living standards, 
resources, and industries of Indonesia. 
Map. 


Indonesia AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


3. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread on life in Indonesia. 

4. Pages 14-15: Indonesia 
former Dutch rule. How Indonesia won 
its independence. What is behind the 
present unrest in Indonesia. 

5. Page 26: Workbook on the Indo- 
nesia unit. 


under 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-13: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with these headings: 
Size and Location: People: Agricul- 
ture: Living Standards: Resources: 
World Trade. Summarize what you 
learned about Indonesia under each of 
these headings. Be sure to leave sev- 
eral lines under each heading in your 
notebooks to fill in the information. 

2. Pages 5 and 14-15: (1) Who is 
Sukarno? (2) What part did each of 
the following play in Indonesia's his- 
tory? (a) the Dutch; (b) Japan; (ce) 
the U.N. (3) Give two causes for the 
present unrest and rebellion in Indo- 
nesia. 


INDONESIA: ONE and (IN)DIVISIBLE 
and “TROPICAL TAPESTRY” (pp. 
10-13) 


A Geography Lesson 


Map Work 

Place a map of the world on the 
blackboard for general reference. Stu- 
dents can work at their seats with the 
map of Indonesia on page 11. You can 
write these questions on the blackboard 
for students to copy into their note- 
books for study, or, if you prefer, have 
students answer the questions directly: 

1. Locate the Republic of Indonesia 
on the wall map. In what part of the 
world is Indonesia? 

2. Is Indonesia an island or a chain 
of islands? Name the largest islands 
of Indonesia. What is its capital? 

3. What are some of the other coun 
tries in Southeast Asia? 

4. What bodies of water border the 
Indonesian islands? 

5. Is most of Indonesia north o1 
south of the Equator? 

6. In what general direction is Java 
from Borneo? the Philippines? New 
Guinea? Malay States? 


A Discussion Lesson 


1. Turn to the pictures on pages 12 
13: 

(a)What do you learn about living 
standards in Indonesia? What infor- 
mation in the pictures did you use for 
your clues? 
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(b) Do you think that an American 
tourist family in h would feel 
completely at | with Indonesian 
family customs? Why or why not? 

‘ (c) What is tion to the 
scene showi1 \ n washing cloth- 
ing in the canal? t! 3alinese dancers? 

(d) If you w e photographer 
who took the picture 
station and the clothes-washing 
what memos have jotted 
down in your notebook? 

2. During World War II, Indonesia 
was sxized by Japan. Do think 
the fall of Indonesia concerned the 
Allies greatly? Why or why not? In 
what way is our country dependent on 
what Indonesia has to sell to the world? 

3. Since nature has Indo- 
nesia with fertile soil important 
natural resources, why are living 
standards so low there? 


] H 
ionesia 


reat 


railroad 
scene, 


might 


you 


blessed 
and 


Things to Do 

1, As an exercise in 
writing, as well as for a 
mary, have the students pretend they 
are touring Indonesia. Ask them to 
write a few pages in their “diaries” 
about the people, the country, a visit 
to a village, et< 

3. A capable stu 
on Indonesian family 
in a library encyclopedia for a 
report. 


TOOLS for 


CANADA 


imaginative 


lesson sum- 


lent can read up 
life and customs 
class 


May 10 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Pictures, 
latest edition, free; Canadian Flag 
(paper), undated, free; Fact Sheets on 
Canada, latest edition, Map of 
Canada (36 by 40 inches), undated, 
free; Public Office, Ca- 
nadian Consulate 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Canada: 
a Great Small Powe [witty & 
M. Wade (Headline Series No. 103), 
1954, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
$45 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Canada and Her Story, by 
Mary Bonner, $2.75 (Knopf, 1950). 
Building the Canadian Nation, by G. 
W. Brown, $1.50 (Dent, 1950) 

ARTICLES: “‘ idian Conventions: 
Un Homme Qui,” by G. G. Harrop, 
Reporter, Jan. 24, 1957. “Canada,” by 
B. Hutchison, Rotarian, Jan. 1957. “At- 
lantic Report on Canada,” Atlantic 
Monthly, Nov. 1956. “Dollar that Costs 
103 Cents,” U. S. News & World Re- 
port, Dec. 14, 1956. “Inflation Fears 
Dog the Boom,” Business Week, Oct. 
27, 1956. “U. S. Worries Canadian 
Nationalists,” by M. Wade, Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, June 15, 1956. “Bridge 


Canada in 


tree; 


Information 

General, 
20, N. Y 
by 7 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


April 19, 1957 
Unit: The Asian Neutrals 


> 


3. Burma 
April 26, 1957 
Unit: The Asian Neutrals 


4. Ceylon 











NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) and SICK MAN 
OF SOUTHEAST ASIA (pp. 14-15) 


Motivation 
1. As a previous assignment, ask the 


class to bring in items which 
deal with the present unrest in Indo- 
nesia. Use one or more of the student 
summaries as your lead to develop the 
lesson. 

2. Another approach is to have the 
class interpret the cartoon in the Work- 
book on page 26. The takeoff for your 
lesson will come from student answers. 


news 


Discussion Questions 

1. On his recent world tour, Presi- 
dent Sukarno visited the U. S., Red 
China, and Soviet Russia. (a) What 
do you think should have been the 
lessons Sukarno learned from his visit 
here? (b) From what you read in the 
unit, do you think Sukarno is leaning 
toward the left? Why? 


TEACHERS 


that Peace Built,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Aug. 3, 1956. “Portrait of Mon- 
sieur Canada,” by R. Daniell, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Mar. 25, 1956 
FILMS: Canada from Sea to Sea, 
26 minutes, sound, color, sale or free- 
loan, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. A tour of Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; depicts its 
historic scenic places, 
farms, and factories. Canada: Geog- 
raphy of the Americas, 13% minutes, 
sound, black & white or color, sale, 
Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Surveys the major re- 
gions of Canada—western mountains, 
prairie, Great Lakes, and Maritime 
areas. Stresses present development and 
expansion of Canada and the potential 
of the Yukon and Northwest territories. 
FILMSTRIPS: Canada Today, 39 
frames, Current Affairs Films, Division 
of Key Productions Inc., 527 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Compares 
the expansion of Canada after World 
War II with the industrial growth of 
the U. S. Large-scale immigration, in- 
dustrialization, and the mineral discov- 
eries in the northern territories are seen 
to have an important bearing on the 
economic future of Canada. 


people, and 


2. Would you conclude that the In- 
donesian people are supporting the 
changes in government Sukarno wants? 
Why or why not? 

3. How do you think the “man-in- 
the-street” in Indonesia might feel to- 
ward communism? the U. S.? Justify 
your answer. 

4. What caused the rebellions in 
Indonesia’s outer islands? 


HE FLED TO FREEDOM 
(pp. 16-17) 


In this feature article, a teen-age 
Hungarian freedom-fighter, now in the 
U. S., tells his story. We get a first- 
hand account of his life in Hungary 
under the Communist masters. He also 
tells us what living in the U. S, means 
to him. This is a “must” for your 
students. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What impressed you most in the 
story told by the Hungarian teen-ager? 
2. What was your reaction to his 
statements about American students 
and our schools? (Quote specific re- 
marks from the article.) 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 26 

I. Cartoon Reading: (1) Indonesia's 
president; (2) he steers Indonesia’s course; 
(3) how to guide Indonesia toward 
democracy; (4) he should keep a more 
careful eye on the road he is traveling. 

II. Land and People: (1) farming (2) 
straddle (3) Java (4) 80 million (5) 
tropical (6) rubber (7) rice (8) more 
(9) Moslem (10) Jakarta. 

III. Timetable: 3-2-1-4. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1 (a)— 
Generally low; (b)—generally poor; (c)— 
illiteracy is widespread. 2 (a)—It is a 
treasure house of resources—oil, rubber, 
and tin; (b) it forms a series of stepping- 
stones between Southeast Asia and Aus- 
tralia. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 34 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 10 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Howard 
Whitman reports on “Gamb —How 
It Affects the American Home.” Guests 
will include N.Y. State Assemblyman 
Anthety Savarese and State Senators 
Joseph Zaretski and Dutton pe Peterson 
who will discuss — ing bingo. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Broadcasters’ Con- 

vention: Harold E. Fellows, 
the National Association 0: 
Television Broadcasters, reports on 
broadcasting’s achievements and service. 
His speech will be broadcast at 10:05 
p.m. over CBS Radio. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
“Faroe Island Cliff Birds,” a newsreel 
visit to islands between Iceland and 
Norway. Young Jens, his father, and 
uncle journey to the famous bird moun- 
tains to catch seabirds with a net. Also, 
episode No. 2 in “The First Americans,” 
a serial on Indian history 

7:30 p.m. (ABC- -TV) Disneyiand: “People 
of the Desert,” on the American Navaho 
and the Blue Men of Morocco. Pictorial 
report of two “simple” cultures and the 
importance of customs and ceremonies 
or various occasions. 

30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark: “The Yeo- 
en of the Guard,” a Gilbert and Sulli- 

van operetta with ‘Alfred Drake, Celeste 

Holm, Bill Hayes and Barbara Cook. 


THURSDAY APRIL 11 


5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Rn. Mouse Club: 
Japanese eng ndent shows 
how the New ear ag celebrated in his 
country. “The First Americans” episode 
is about Indian friendliness and super- 
stitions. 

30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “What I 
Would DS with eg, oe lay- 
wright (“Reclining Figur 
Kurnitz and humorist saad J. uf’ = 4 
Apr. 18: “The Art of Interviewin ing. ” with 
Daniel Lang, who writes “New Yorker” 
yrofiles, and Mike Wallace, whose bril- 
iant and provocative “Nightbeat” goes 
network (under another name) over 
ABC-TV Apr. 28th. 
10 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: “Below 
the Border,” the Indian villages along 
the vast Sonora Desert. 
(CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: A new Tad 
Mosel play, “If You Knew Elizabeth” 
with Anne Baxter and Gary Merrill. 
Eight people have different perspectives 
on the assistant whom a university pro- 
fessor professes to love. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Telephone Time 
(Premiere): New time and network. 
“Bullet Lou Kirn” is the story of a 
naval officer who conquers a rare paral- 

sis and teaches a young boy how to 
ght the same affliction. 


APRIL 12 


5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) ee Mouse Club: 
‘The First Americans” tells the story of 
the Sioux Indians as the most colorful 
and romantic Indian tribe, with films 
from their annual sun dance at Pine 
Ridge Reservation, South Dakota. 


pays se 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan O 
ble feature bill: “Cavalleria Feta | 
and “Pagliacci.” 


2:30 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 


_ Nicholas Monsarrat’s “The Cruel 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Salute to Baseball. 


SUNDAY APRIL 14 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
John Butler Yeats’ letters discussed 
A J. B. Priestley and Jacquetta 

wkes. Apr. 21: Lord Byron's letters. 


New York's Gov. Averell Harriman 
discusses ‘“‘The Kremlin” on Odyssey, 
Sunday, May 12, over CBS-TV. 


10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 
Xavier Univ., New Orleans. r. 21: St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N.C. Apr. 
28: Fisk Univ., Nashville. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: Hunt 
Brothers Big-Top Circus at New Jersey 
Palisades Amusement Park. 

(NBC- TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 

Apr. 21: “Machines That 

Control Machines.” Apr. 28: “Map is.” 

May 5: “Elements.” May 12: “Heat.” Ma 

19: “Leonardo Da Vinci.” May~ 26: 

“Change of State.” Note other changes 

in NBC-TV’s Sunday afternoon sched- 

ule. 3:00 p.m.: Youth Wants to Know 
and American Forum on alternate weeks. 

3:30 p.m.: Zoo Parade. 5:30 p.m.: Outlook. 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic: R. 

Strauss’ Tone Poem, “Death and Trans- 

ation.’ ’ Berlioz’ “Symphonie Fantas- 
tique,” in C major 

(NBC- TV) Wide, Wide World: 

SA mseebeem Waters,” an electronic skin- 

diver’s binge over rivers, lakes, harbors. 

Grand Canyon. Hannibal, Missouri for 

dramatization of Mark Twain’s “Huck 

Finn.” The raft scene with Huck, Jim 

and Duke. Visit to Clemens’ boyhood 

home, the whitewashed fence and other 
memorabilia at Hannibal Museum. Un- 
derwater demolition in Coronado, Calif. 

Ocean racing yawls on Lake Pontchar- 

train near New Orleans. 

(CBS-TV) Odyssey: “Pilgrimage to 

Mecca,” on the world of Islam. Coming 

May 12: “The Kremlin,” featuring inter- 


“Conductors.” 


9:05 p.m. 


April 19: Matinee Theatre (NBC-TYV): “ 


April 16: Geography for Decision: 


April 17: 


April 18: American Government: 


April 19: Highlights of Opera History: 


7-T 


views with Averell Harriman, former 
ambassador to Russia, and Alexander 
Kerensky, first president of Russian re- 
ublic after the Revolution. 

p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: Acad- 
emy of American Poets competition 
winner. 

9:00 ey G. E, Theatre: Keenan Wynn 

Imogene Coca in “The Cab Driver.’ 

9:45 p.m. (ABC) The Unforeseen: A doc- 
umentary on Social Security. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) All About Music: 
Milton Cross is host to a two-part series 
on “pure American” musical expres- 
sions: country music on April 14 and 
jazz on April 21. 


MONDAY 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “The 
Rice Sprout Song,” from novel by Eileen 
Chang, about a possess family under 
Communism. (Delayed) Apr. 22: Horton 
Foote’s “The Travelin’ Lady.” 


APRIL 15 


APRIL 16 


(NBC) Biography in Sound: 
Woodrow Wilson. Apr. 23: Alexander 
Woolcott. Apr. 30: Carl Sandburg. 


APRIL 17 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: Dean Acheson 


from Washington talks about his new 
book, “A Citizen Looks at Congress.” 
Apr. 22: Charles Van Doren, co-author 

“Lincoln’s Commando,” a new biog- 
repay of Cushing of the Navy. 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Jim Bishop’s 
“The Day Christ Died,” a new book that 
has had pre-publication serialization in 
“McCall's.” A minute-by-minute account 
of the Passion by the author of “The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot.” 


WATCH FOR THESE: 

The 
Story of Joseph,” an° Old Testament 
drama for Holy Week. 

_ 21: NBC Opera Co.: “La Traviata.” 

5: See It Now: “Puerto Rico and New 
ork City.” 

EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES: (NBC- 
ETV), 6:30 p.m. Eastern Time weekdays. 
The following stations carry these tele- 
courses live at this time: WQED, Pitts- 
burgh; WTHS-TV, Miami; WUNC-TV, 
Chapel Hill, N.C; WTTW, Chicago; 

S-TV, Detroit; WKAR- TV, E. Lans- 
ing, Mich.; KETC , St. Louis; KUON- TV, 
Lincoln, Neb.; WCET, Cincinnati; 
WOSU-TYV, Columbus, O.; KETA, Nor- 
man, Okla; WKNO-TV, Memphis; 
KUHT, Houston; WYES, New Orleans; 
WHA-TV, Madison, Wis. The following 
carry the om on a delayed basis, 
and should be consulted for time and 
date of broadcast: WILL-TV, Urbana, 
lll.; KQED, San Francisco; KCTS-TV, 
Seattle. In addition, several NBC affili- 
ated-stations, such as WRCA-TV in New 
York, run kinescopes of the broadcasts 
on a delayed basis, and should be con- 
sulted for details. (In the New York 
Metropolitan area, write Information 
Department, WRCA-TV, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.) 


April 15: The American Scene: American 


Literature. “The Moral Climate” with 
John O" Hara. Burgess Meredith is guest. 
Apr. 22: “High-Brow Criticism and Mid- 
die-Brow Fiction.” 

“China 
importance and sig- 
China’s in- 
“The 


Today.” Strategic 
nificance of resources in 
dustrializing economy. Apr. 23: 
Asian Subcontinent Today.” 

Mathematics: “Calculus” with 
James Newman’s guest, Dr. Mina Rees 
Apr. 24 “Probability.” 
“Legisla- 
with Robert A 
Senate Banking 
Apr. 25: 


tween Baroque and Classicism.” Gluck's 
“Orphee” is a musical example. Apr. 26: 
“The Pinnacle of Classical Opera.” 


of Hunter College 


tive History of a Bill” 
Wallace, Staff Director, 
and Currency Committee 
“Growth of the Presidency.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 








read for fun... 


more books and better books, 
in the Teen Age Book Club 





HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

Each month students may choose from among 
sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books. There 
is no membership fee, no obligation to buy a 
specific number of books. 


Yes, teen-agers by the thousands are finding 
it’s fun to read. Many of these young people 
never bought a book before. Most of them had 
to be urged to read. But today they're discov- 
ering a new adventure in the Teen Age Book 


Club . . . choosing their own favorites from a FREE DIVIDENDS 

wide range of fine books especially suited to For every four books purchased, one book free. 

teen-age tastes and reading needs Members select dividends twice a year from 
special lists of popular titles. 





BCOKS FOR EVERY READER 

Reluctant reader, advanced reader . . . there’s 
the right book for everyone in these carefully 
graded selections. Books on hobbies and sports, 
drama, adventur yiography among them 
many of the world’s great classics And a fresh 
list every month holds students’ interest, keeps 
them eagerly reading all year long 





PET CARE 


FREE KITI 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR STARTING A 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB IN YOUR CLASS 


Bright, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
your classes all about the Teen Age Book Club... 
show Student Secretary exactly how to run the 
Club. Kit includes reviews of coming selections, 
and a free sample book. 








BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 
These reading experts select TAB’s monthly offerings: 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, in time for use next fall, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age 
Club, plus a kit of classroom materials and free 
sample book. No cost or obligation, of course. 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman; Book Editor, Newark News; Past 
President, National Council of Teachers of English; Past President 
New Jersey Association of Secondary School Principals. 

MARK A. NEVILLE; Headmaster, Chicago Latin School, Chicago, 
Illinois; Past President, National Council of Teachers of English 


MARGARET SCOGGIN; Young People’s Specialist, N. Y. Public 
oy: Instructor, Library School, St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


E. LOUISE NOYES; Member, Curriculum Commission, National 
Council of Teachers of English; Former Head of English Department 
Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY; Prof. of Library Science, Catholic University 
of America; Past President, Catholic Library Association. 


JOHN C. W. IRWIN; Past President and Founder, Students’ Book 
Society of Canada; President, Book Society of Canada, Ltd. 





Teacher's Name 


School 





School Address. 





City. Zone State. 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, WV. Y. o scocgnngaguvebeesunieiienccsenadnaeiseiasane 
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(See Newsmakers, p. 5) 





Theyre spring's newest lipstick shades! 


Step right up for the most fabulously lus- Your lips look everlastingly smooth, 
cious lipstick shades ever concocted! See shimmery! Now—make your smile even 
New Pink Sugar... New Orange ice more enticing, your pout even more 
—cool, tantalizing, terrific! Both in the provocative—with the most glamorous 
creamiest, silkiest “Lips” formula Pond’s heart stealers ever presented! 

ever designed to cling without drying. 15¢, 29¢, 59¢, plus tox. 
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All fun and no “fixing”! 


“ANSCOFLEX II 


F | : 
3 


Does your picture get away before you have 
your camera “set”? Can’t happen with the new 
Anscoflex II. All adjustments have been taken care 
of at the factory. You can move in to 3}4 feet for 
vivid, expressive close-ups, because of the special 
built-in portrait lens. You can flick a special filter 
into place and bring out deep, fluffy clouds, and 
rich, deep sky tones, too! And you're always ready 
for indoor flash shots, because Anscoflex II is 


Ansco 


New, high-speed 
ochrome ... 


Ansc 


for superb 
color shots! 


the beginner’s camera with the “extras” built in! 





presynchronized at the factory. Yes, Ansco did all 
the work, so you can have all the fun. See Anscoflex 
II at your favorite photo counter. Only $18.95 


For thrilling color pictures just team fp an 
Anscoflex II with high-speed Anscochrome! It’s 
faster, much more faithful to color—gives far 
better results. Perfect color transparencies come 
easy with Anscochrome. Get handy wallet-size color 
prints from your transparencies on Ansco Printon. 


Binghamton, New York, A Division of Genera! Ariline 
& Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 





Ted Williams, Mr. Baseball 
himselt, tells you how a 
ilson Glove can 

help your 


game! 


1,815 games in the majors—418 home runs—a lifetime 
batting average of .348! 3,565 putouts and a lifetime 
fielding average of .973! That’s Ted Williams! If anyone 
knows baseball and baseball equipment, he does, and 
here’s what Ted says about his Wilson Glove. 

“My Wilson Glove has helped me handle many a tough 
catch I might not have made otherwise. Once that Wilson 
Glove gets on the ball, the deep pocket and easy flex seem 
to hang on for you. I like the light weight, too. My advice 
is to get the right Wilson Glove for you. It will improve 
your game, I know!” 

So, take a tip from the top man—get a Wilson— 
wherever quality sporting goods is sold! 





Recognized by top experts in all sports—Wilson 
makes the world’s finest equipment for base- 
ball, golf, tennis, basketball, footbali—all sports! 











Ted Williams is @ member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 


win wee Wilhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * New National Headquarters at River Grove, |ll., 0 western suburb 
of Chicago © Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 











World Week 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and ‘International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robi , President and Publisher 

G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 





Irving DeW, Talmadge, Editor, World Week; 
Assistant Editors: Yanna Kroyt Brandt, Sidney 
Goldberg, Roy Hemming (News), Nora Macfar- 
lane (Guidance Features), William Favel (Voca- 
tional), Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman Masin 
(Sports), Carol Ray (Health and Grooming), 
Patrick D. Hazard (Popular Arts Editor), Mary 
Jane Dunton (Art Director), Sarah McC. Gorman 
(Production Editor), William D. Boutwell (Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher), Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), 
Lucy Evankow (Library Research), David J. Lane 
(Teacher Edition). 


Don Layman, Vice-President, Advertising ® Ken 
Hall, Assistant Advertising Director © Arthur 
Neiman, Eastern Advertising Manager © M, R. 
Tennerstedt, Western Advertising Manager ® 
Agnes Laurino, Treasurer and Business Manager ® 
C. Elwood Drake, Associate Director of Field Ser- 
vice © John P. Spaulding, Direct Mail Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1956-57 
Miss Madge Evans, Fort Smith Senior High School, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


| Mr. Phillip R. Kasik, Head of the Social Science 


Department, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Hlinois. 


| Miss Pauline Yates Long, Paul Junior High School, 


Washington, D. C. 


| Mr. Charles Rebstock, Superintendent of | Schools, 


Blue Earth County, M t 
Dr. Elmer R. Smith, Professor of Sdeoaient Brown 
University, Providence 12, Rhode Island. 





WORLD WEEK, published weekly dur- 1 
ing the school year September through > 

May inclusive except during pe holidays and 
at mid-term. Second-class mail privileges authorized 
at Dayton, O. Contents copyright, 1957, b’ Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., and may not be repr uced with- 
out written permission. Marca Registrada. 
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| Audit Bureau of Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
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year. Single copy, 10 cents, except special issves 
so designated which are 20 cents each. Available 
on microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohia. 


General and Editorial Offices, WORLD WEEK, 
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LOSING HIS GRIP? Sukarno’s the ang 
ity has declined among army leaders. 
SUKARNO’S SHAKY SEAT 


PRESIDENT SUKARNO is a man 


who knows how to win friends and ~ 


influence people in Indonesia. He is 
a symbol of freedom and progress to 
the 82,000,000 people of this former 
Dutch colony. Crowds cheer Mer- 
leka (“Freedom”) at the mere sight 
of “the Sukarno smile.” 

Today, Sukarno may be smiling in 
the face of disaster. Indonesia’s 3,000 
islands have been rocked by rebel- 
lion. Moreover, a tough Communist 
party rolled up 6,000,000 votes in 
the republic’s first free election (see 
Unit, pp. 10-15). 

Some observers say that Sukarno’s 
for these maladies may be 
more deadly than the maladies 
themselves. He asks.for the “burial” 
of all political parties and the end of 
liberal democracy in Indonesia. But, 
he assures the world, “I do not want 
to become a dictator.” 

Sukarno, who like many Indo- 
nesians has no first name, was born 
in Java in 1901. His father, a school- 
teacher, sent young Sukarno through 
high school in his home town. Then 
the future. president went to the 
Bandung Technical Institute, where 
he received an engineering degree. 

Instead of building bridges, how- 
ever, Sukarno engineered rebellions 
against the Dutch. His efforts won 
him twelve years in jungle prisons 
before World War II. In 1942, the 
Japanese invaders released the na- 
tionalists—and locked up the Dutch. 

Sukarno was trained for leadership 
by the Japanese. And, after the Allies 


cure” 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 30. 
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defeated Japan in 1945, he used his 
talents to rally all Indonesia against 
the returning Dutch. It wasn’t until 
1950 that full independence was 
recognized. 

Although Sukarno’s democratic 
faith seems to be wavering, he still 
claims that the greatest influence in 
his life has been the American Revo- 
lution and the teachings of Thomas 
Jefferson. 


_ SHE SELLS GLAMOUR 


WHEN LILLY DACHE (pro- 
nounced dah-SHAY) @vas 14, she 
despised going to school. She played 
hooky constantly. Finally her par- 
ents refused .to waste any more 
money on her school books and she 
stopped going altogether. 

Today, in her early fifties, Lilly is 
a world-famous fashion and beauty 
authority—and a student. She’s back 
in school taking art and speech 
courses at New York University. 
Success has taught Lilly that she 
would “stop living” if she stopped 
learning. 

Lilly Dache—glamour’s most glam- 
orous saleslady—was born in a vil- 
lage in France. Now famous for her 


original hat creations, she first de- 
veloped a flair for unusual chapeaux 
when she was barely 10 years old. 
Dressed in a colorful traveling suit, 
Lilly decided she needed a hat to go 
with the outfit. She promptly ordered 
herself a man’s bicycle cap. It was 
an unheard-of idea at the time. 
Today, the visored cap is considered 
a very chic traveling hat. 

At 18, Miss Dache came to New 
York. She went to work for a small 
millinery shop. After 10 weeks she 
bought the place for $100. With no 
capital and no hats, she embarked 
on her new career. When a woman 
came in and asked to see the hats, 
Lilly went into a rage. “But, Mad- 
ame! I wouldn't think of letting you 
wear a ready-made hat. I will design 
something special for you!” With 
the $2 deposit, she would rush out, 
buy material, and the next day fit 
the hat on the woman. 


In her Glamour Book (1956), 
Madame Dache asserts that glamour 
is within the reach of every woman, 
provided she works at it. “When a 
woman is young, she has the face 
she’s born with. When she is older, 
she has the face she deserves.” 


Wide World phote 


CHIC CHAPEAUX: At exclusive salon, Madame Dache shows samples to customer. 





Science in the News 


Ant Invasion Sweeps North 


The South has long been plagued 
with boll weevils, rattlesnakes, and 
a variety of ticks. But an Alabama 
farmer recently complained to his 
Congressman about a new and worse 
pest: the Argentine fire ant. 

The fire ant is not a native Ameri- 
can. It invaded our shores from South 
America about 25 years ago. Its land- 
ing craft: a ship from Argentina that 
docked at Mobile, Ala. 

The fire ant is only about a quarter 
of an inch long. But it packs a wal- 
lop like a tank! It gnaws a slit in a 
victim’s skin and injects a dose of 
fluid that causes sharp pain and 
raises angry welts. Some victims of 
the fire ant may be hospitalized for 














Fire ant, 44" long, packs wallop. 


weeks. A baby in New Orleans was 
killed by them. 

About three years ago, the fire ant 
suddenly began to multiply so rapid- 
ly that it became a major menace. 
Hitching rides aboard trucks and 
autos, the fire ant quickly spread 
all through the South, from Texas 
to North Carolina. Experts say they 
will spread as far as climate will 
permit—probably as far north as 
southern Pennsylvania. 

The fire ants don't attack any 
specific crop. They eat plant roots, 
tender shoots, seeds, and any animals 
they can kill. Worst damage is_to 
vegetables. But they also eat baby 
birds and bird eggs. 

When fire ants march into a new 
territory, they harass it in many 
ways. Their homes are honeycombed 
mounds of dirt built from six inches 
to two feet high. These mounds dam- 


age farmers’ mowing and harvesting 
machines. The fire ants also get into 
fodder and sting cattle that eat it. 
Laborers refuse to work in fields 
where the fire ants have colonies. 
The ants also invade towns. They 
build their mounds in people’s lawns 
and sting children 

The Department of Agriculture 
has no hopes that the fire ants can 
be exterminated. No natural enemies 
have been found that will prey on 
them and keep them under control. 
The only way to check them is by 
poisoning fields and pastures. But 
poisoning is very expensive. The 
people of the South are now clamor- 
ing for Federal aid. Last week a sub- 
committee of the House Agriculture 
Committee listened to witnesses and 
pondered the best strategy for a 
counterattack. 


TV Waves Level Mountains 


Most people like mountains. But 
not the radio engineer!- Why? Moun- 
tains obstruct television, FM radio, 
and many other kinds of broadcasts. 
When television broadcasts strike a 
mountain, for example, they bounce 
off. Result? People on the other side 
of the mountain can’t pick up the 
broadcast unless the radio engineer 
builds an expensive relay station on 
the mountain peak. 

During the Korean War, Army 
radio operators found they could 
sometimes transmit radio messages 





direct from one valley to another 
without using a relay station. But 
they didn’t know how they did it. 

Scientists were turned loose on the 
problem. They found that radio mes- 
sages travel from valley to valley 
only when a signal of a certain fre- 
quency is beamed at a suitable moun- 
tain peak. The peak has to be be- 
tween five and 100 miles from the 
transmitter. It has to be between 
1,000 and 10,000 feet high. 

When the beamed radio or tele- 
vision signal strikes the mountain 
peak, it shatters into many weaker 


._beams. These weaker beams bounce 


in all directions (see diagram). Some 
of them scatter into the valley on 
the other side of the mountain. There 
they can be picked up by radio or 
TV receivers. Scientists called this 
phenomenon “obstacle gain.” 

Obstacle gain has other important 
uses. Radio and TV stations usually 
broadcast by scattering radio waves 
in all directions from a transmitter. 
However, when radio waves are 
beamed at a mountain peak they 
bounce off and scatter over the same 
area covered by the “scatter broad- 
cast.” But beamed broadcasts need 
only one thousandth of the power 
required by “scatter broadcasts” to 
cover the same area. Thus small 
broadcasting stations will be able to 
reach much larger audiences than 
they can now. 

Radiomen and mountains, once 
deadly enemies, may soon be friends. 


. 
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To overcome mountain, radio signals are beamed at peak, which scatters signals. 








“Substitute” President 


Who would run the nation if a 
President became disabled? 


President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to amend the Constitution 
so that it will answer this question 
more clearly. The proposed amend- 
ment would provide: 

(1) If a President were unable to 
discharge the powers and duties.of 
his office (because of illness or dis- 
abling injury) he could delegate his 
powers to the Vice-President. The 
President could resume his Constitu- 
tional powers upon recovery. 

(2) If the President were disabled 
in such a way that he could not him- 
self delegate power to the Vice- 
President (because of insanity, 
critical illness, or capture by an en- 
emy in wartime), then the Cabinet 
by a majority vote) could delegate 
the President's powers to the Vice- 
President. The Vice-President would 
wield these powers only until the 
President stated in writing that he 
was resuming them.. 
© What's Behind It: 'Article II, Sec- 
tion 1, of the U.S. Constitution states 
that in the event of “inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President.” 

But the Constitution does not 
specify just who is to determine the 
President's “inability” to perform his 
job. Nor does it specify who is to 
determine when the “inability” no 
longer exists and when the President 
can resume his powers. 

The “inability” problem has come 
up three times in our history. 

The first occurred when President 
James Garfield was shot by an assas- 
sin in 1881. Garfield lingered on his 
deathbed for 80 days before he died. 

The second case was President 
Woodrow Wilson’s extended illness 
from 1919 to 1921. Wilson suffered a 
stroke that left him partly paralyzed. 

The third case occurred during 
President Eisenhower’s first term. He 
suffered a heart attack in 1955 and 
was hospitalized for several months. 

On these three occasions, our ship 
of state had to sail without a captain. 
Each time, there was talk of dele- 


gating the President’s powers to the 
Vice-President. Because of the Con- 
stitution’s obscurity on the question, 
however, nobody aeted. 

When President Eisenhower recov- 
ered from his heart attack, he imme- 
diately asked Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., to make a 
study of the “inability” question. The 
President now wants Congress to 
act on the findings of this study. 

However, the proposed Constitu- 
tional amendment has been received 
coolly by Congress. Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn (Dem., Tex.) 
stated: “I don’t think much of it. 
We've got along for 168 years and I 
don’t think many bad things have 
happened.” 


Egypt Offers Suez Plan 


Egypt has put forth its own plan 
for running the Suez Canal—a plan 
that differs from that of the U.S. and 
other Western powers. 


Last July, Egypt seized the great 
international waterway. It had pre- 
viously been owned and operated by 
a private international company for 
almost 70 years. _ 

Last August and September, the 
Western maritime powers—including 
the U.S., Britain, and France—tried 
to reach a settlement with Egypt. 
Their aim: A system of operation 
that recognized Egyptian ownership 
of the canal, but also guaranteed in- 
ternational control of the canal. 

President Nasser rejected any 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Charles Bohlen (left), U.S. Ambassador to Soviet 


Russia for past four years, has 


° 


agreement which would limit his 
powers over the canal. In October, 
however, Egypt did agree to six basic 
principles worked out by the United 
Nations, The key point was that “the 
operation of the canal shall [not be 
influenced] by the politics of. any 
country.” 

Later that month, Israeli, British, 
and French troops invaded Egypt. 
In the fighting that ensued, the Suez 
Canal was blocked by sunken ships. 
The canal has only recently been 
cleared of these obstructions (see 
last week's news pages). 

In an official note to all canal users 
late last month, Egypt indicated that 
it has “changed its mind” about the 
six principles. Egyptian officials 
served notice that their country 
wouid allow “no foreign supervision 
whatever” over the canal. 

No ship will be permitted passage 
through the waterway, Egypt now 
says, until it has paid tolls to Egypt. 
One fourth of all tolls would be set 
aside, however, to maintain and im- 
prave operating efficiency. 

gypt’s announcement of its plans 
was coldly received-by Western 
powers. The US., British, and 
French, governments warned private 
shipping. companies in their couh- 
tries against sending vessels through 
Suez—pending a final agreement. 

Our Government also went on to 
accuse Egypt of going back on its 
word and refusing to negotiate. 
There were hints that the major 
Western. “powers—which normally 
provide the bulk of the traffic passing 
through—might boycott the canal. 

Meanwhile Dag Hammarskjold, 
U.N. Secretary-General, returned 
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been designated by President Eisenhower to be 


new U.S. Ambassador to Philippines. (2) Bohlen will be succeeded in Moscow by 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., Ambassador to Austria. (3, 4) In Hollywood, acting 
honors in 1957 Academy Awards went to Ingrid Bergman for Anastasia and to Yul 
Brynner for King and !. Academy picked Around World in 80 Days as best picture. 





from his visit to Egypt (see last 
week's news pages). He reported 
his talks with President Nasser were 
“helpful.” But Mr. Hammarskjold 
failed 40 disclose any “hard-and-fast” 
agreements which might promise an 
end to war threats in the Mid-East. 


Red “Scare Offensive” 


The Soviet Union sent threatening 
“notes” to two allies of the U.S.— 
Norway and Denmark. 


For a short time after the Big 
Four meeting (between President 
Eisenhower and Russian, French, and 
British leaders at Geneva in 1955), 
the general tone of Soviet foreign 
policy was one of “smiles” and offers 
of “cooperation.” Recently, however, 
there have been signs that tough pol- 
icies, imitating those of the late So- 
viet dictator Stalin, are again part of 
Soviet diplomacy. 

First, Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin sent a threatening note to 
Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen of 
Norway. In it, Bulganin warned that 
Norway would “pay dearly” if it per- 
mitted U.S.-supplied atomic weap- 
ons to be based within Norway's 
borders. “What would happen if sev- 
eral [hydrogen] bombs were used 
against Norway?” Bulganin asked. 

President Eisenhower replied for 
the free world. At his press confer- 
ence, the President declared: “I think 
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the statements of the Russians are 
completely indefensible.” The Presi- 
dent added that our allies had a 
“right” to take whatever defensive 
measures they felt necessary, includ- 
ing the possible storing of atomic 
weapons in their countries. 

A few days later, the Russians de- 
livered another “scare” note—this one 
to Denmark. 

Later, at a Moscow reception for 
puppet-Premier Janos Kadar of Hun- 
gary, Premier Bulganin announced 
plans to increase the armed forces of 
Soviet satellite nations. 

The Swedish press assailed the 
new turn in Soviet foreign policy. 
They called it a “scare offensive.” 
One Swedish newspaper, implored 
Western democracies to “meet with 
firmness and cool heads the con- 


tinued pressure from the East.” 


AFL-CIO Suspends Beck 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
suspended Dave Beck, president of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, from his vice presidency 
in the AFL-CIO and from member- 
ship in its Executive Council. 


The Executive Council also di- 
rected the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee to investigate 
activities of the Teamsters Union to 
see whether it is “substantially dom- 
inated ... by corrupt influence.” 
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HUNGARY BARS “CRUSADE” POSTMARK—Above is photo of a letter returned 
to U.S. by Hungary because it bears postmark “Support Your Crusade 


for Freedom.” Several such 


letters have been returned following protest 


against postmark by Hungary's Red-puppet government, claiming it violates 


rules of the Universal 


Postal Union. U.S. 


denies this. Crusade for Free- 


dom is a private anti-Red organization that sponsors Radio Free Europe. 


The AFL-CIO move came after 
Beck refused to answer questions 
put to him by a Senate committee 
probing alleged labor racketeering. 

The Senate’s Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor and 
Management Field says it has evi- 
dence that Beck “misappropriated” 
$322,448.80 in union funds. But Beck 
refused to answer the committee’s 
questions on the charges. Instead he 
invoked the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution over and over again. 
(Under the Fifth Amendment, a wit 
ness is not required to give testimony 
that might “incriminate” him.) 

Although at the Senate hearing he 
had pleaded the Fifth Amendment 
80 times, Beck told reporters he had 
“nothing to hide.” He also said he in- 
tends to spend a million dollars in 
Teamster funds on a nationwide 
publicity campaign aimed at telling 
his side. of the story. 

Retorted Robert F. Kennedy, coun- 
sel of the Senate committee that had 
questioned Beck: “He just passed up 
an opportunity to tell it free.” 


British Free Makarios 


Britain has agreed to free Arch- 
bishop Makarios in an effort to 
bring peace to the Mediterranean 
island of Cyprus. 


Archbishop Makarios, religious 
and political leader of the Greek pop- 
ulation of Cyprus, was sent into exile 
by the British in March, 1956. Since 
then he has been under technical ar- 
rest on the Seychelles Islands in the 
Indian Ocean. 

He was aecused by the British of 
supporting terrorist campaigns of 
bombings, ambushes, and shootings 
in an effort to force the end of British 
rule in Cyprus. 

Last month, the British agreed to 
free Archbishop Makarios on one 
condition: that he issue a statement 
calling for an end to violence in 
Cyprus. Makarios met the British 
terms and was told he was free to go 
anywhere except to Cyprus. 

e What's Behind It: The Cyprus 
issue is a three-cornered dispute be- 
tween Britain, Greece, and Turkey— 
all members of the NATO alliance. 

Archbishop Makarios—as leader of 
the 400,000 Greek “Cypriotes” (as 
the people of Cyprus are called)— 
has demanded “enosis,” or union 
with Greece. Both Turkey and Great 
Britain oppose “enosis.” 

Turkey is against the move be- 








cause 100,000 persons .of Turkish 
descent live on Cyprus. Britain is 
against it because she wants to main- 
tain control of Cyprus for its military 
and strategic importance. 

To force the issue, a terrorist band 
of guerrillas has stubbornly resisted 
British rule and brought violence 
and bloodshed to the island. 

In an effort to end the bloodshed, 
the British exiled Makarios. They in- 
sisted they wouldn't let him return 
until the terrorism stopped. The ter- 
rorists countered by refusing to ne- 
gotiate until the Archbishop was 
allowed to return. 

For more than a year, the two 
sides have been deadlocked on this 
issue. Finally, in answer to a U.N. 
plea for a peaceful solution, the ter- 
rorists agreed to call a truce if 
Makarios were freed. 

Makarios—now free, but still in 
exile—insists he will refuse to nego- 
tiate with the British until he is al- 
lowed to return to Cyprus. 

In London, the freeing of Makarios 
caused a split within Britain’s ruling 
Conservative Party. The Marquess of 
Salisbury, a top party figure, pro- 
tested the freeing of Makarios by re- 
signing as leader of the House of 
Lords. He maintained that this move 
would do nothing but damage rela- 
tions with Turkey, Britain’s strongest 
ally in the Middle East. 


Decimal Daze in India. To an Ameri- 
can teen-ager, the decimal system of 
counting money may be as simple as 10 
times 10 times 10. But to the average 
person in India, the decimal’system is a 
maze of new mathematical madness. 
The Indian government, faced with the 
fact that 103 out of 140 countries in the 
world use the decimal system, has de- 
cided that India too should adopt the 
system. As a result, every shopkeeper, 
housewife, grain merchant, and bank 
clerk in India is jingling with confusion 
over the decimal system and the new 
coins that have been issued to multiply 
the confusion by tens. 


Christopher Morley Dies. “What in- 
terested Christopher Morley most about 
his own work was that his early writing, 
which was imitative and immature, was 
received with absurd  overpraise, 
whereas his later work, wherever it 
showed symptoms of originality and 
power, was often received with anger or 
dismay.” Thus novelist, essayist, play- 
wright, and poet Christopher Morley 
once described himself. Morley started 


“YOUNG AMERICAN” 


MEDAL WINNERS—President Eisenhower 


Wide World 


awards Young 


American medals to two teen-age heroes; Edmund L. Zernack (left), 19, of Law- 
renceburg, Ind., who saved the life of a 14-year-old boy perilously trapped on a 
cliff; and William A. Steiger (right), 17, of Oshkosh, Wis., who won speech con- 
test sponsored by American Legion. FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover beams in rear left. 


writing when he was 22, and in 30 years 
produced some 50 books. Among his 
most famous works were Thunder on 
the Left, Parnassus on Wheels, and 
Tales from a Rolltop Desk. His work 
was frequently published in Scholastic 
Magazines. Last month, after a long ill- 
ness, Christopher Morley died at 66. 


Ex-Premier Herriot Dies. Edouard 
Herriot, French statesman, scholar, and 
author, died near Lyon, France. He 
was 84. Herriot was premier. of France 
three times between 1924 and 1932. 
During World War II, he and his wife 
were imprisoned after he refused to 
cooperate with the German-puppet gov- 
ernment ruling France. 


Korean President Adopts Son. Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee of South Korea 
celebrated his 82nd birthday by adopt- 
ing a 20-year-old youth as his son and 
legal heir. This youth is Lee Kang Suk, 
whose father was a longtime friend and 
political associate of the Korean Presi- 
dent. President Rhee had been without 
an heir since his own son died in 1915. 


Tennis Hall of Fame Adds Four. 
Four of America’s most famous tennis 
champions have been voted into the 
National Tennis Hall of Fame: Maurice 
McLoughlin (national champicn, 1912, 
1913), Richard Norris Williams II (na- 


tional champion, 1914, 1916), Hazel 
Hotchkiss Wightman (winner of 50 
championships between 1909 and 
1931), and Mary K. Brown (national 
champion, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1921, 
1925). Busts of the four stars will be 
added to the 17 others already en- 
shrined in the Tennis Hall of Fame in 
the Newport Casino, Newport, R.I. 


Stories in a Sentence 


An unusual Mauritius stamp, worth a 
penny 110 years ago when it was is- 
sued, sold for $12,600 at a London auc- 
tion—the highest price ever paid for a , 
single stamp at a British auction. 
Communist officials of Hungary’s state 
railroad told engineer Lazlo Pal to take 
a new diesel car out on a test run, 
which he did—right across the border 
into Austria and freedom. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Identify each of the following peo- 
ple by giving the news event with 
which he is associated and his official 
position: (a) Nasser; (b) Brownell; 
(c) Bulganin; (d) Makarios. 

2. What are President Eisenhower's 
proposals for amending the Constitution 
concerning Presidential “inability”? 
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ndonesin: 


A young, rich republic in the 


South Pacific seeks to build a unified 


nation from its 3,000 scattered islands 


Three Lic 


“UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT”: A workman adjusts the flow of 
oil from one of Sumatra‘s deep wells to a refinery on the island. 


{* 1950, when Indonesia freed it- 
self from 350 years of Dutch rule, 
it chose “Unity in Diversity” as its 
official motto. After years of 
independence, there is no doubt 
about Indonesia’s diversity. It is a 
crazy-quilt patchwork of different 
peoples and cultures 

The “unity,” however, 
more of a slogan than a fact. Hardly 
a month has passed this year with- 
out one island or another rebelling 
against the central government. The 
country is like a new car with a 
full tank of gas—but with all its 
wheels turning in different direc- 
tions. 


seven 


remains 


THE SEA AROUND US 


It has been said that “you can’t 
fight geography”—and it’s geogra- 
phy that keeps Indonesia divided. 
Situated between the mainlands of 
Asia and Australia, its 3,000 islands 
are scattered along the Equator for 
8,000 miles—almost an eighth of 
the Earth’s circumference! 

Within this tropical republic live 
82,000,000 people, divided into hun- 
dreds of different tribes and speak- 
ing dozens of different languages. 
In the more regions, the 
villagers have never even heard of 
“Indonesia.” Their village is the 
only world they know. Yet the gov- 
ernment’s goal is “One People, One 
Language, One Country.” 


remote 


Real unity still lies beyond the 
horizon in Indonesia, but the people 
do have some things in common. 
Ever since the 15th century, nine 
out of ten Indonesians have been 
Moslems. The rest of the people are 
either Hindus, Buddhists, or Chris- 
tians. 

And even though Indonesia re- 
sembles a Tower of Babel, most of 
the languages spoken there have a 
common Malay origin. For the early 
Indonesians came from Malaya, in 
a series of migrations thousands of 
years ago. One of these languages— 
Bahasi—has been made the official 
language by the government. 

Geographically, there are some 
common features, too. Chains of 
volcanic. mountains form the crusty 
backbone of-the four main islands— 
Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and Borneo. 
Other islands are merely crests of 
mountains that lie submerged in the 
sea. Surrounding the mountains are 
thick, tropical jungles. 

Indonesia could become one of 
the most prosperous lands in Asia. 
First of all, the fertility of ‘its soil 
is legendary. The billions of tons of 
voleanic ash that blanket the earth 
have made it so. “Don’t lean too 
long on your walking stick,” say 
the farmers. “It might take root and 
sprout into a fruit tree while you're 
resting.” 

This may be one of the taller tales 


of the South Pacific. But it’s a fact 
that things grow easily-in Indonesia. 
Fertile soil, plentiful rain, and a 
steady supply of sunshine turn even 
the most neglected backyards into 
tropical gardens. 

Indeed, the weatherman’s job. in 
Indonesia is an easy one. He can 
make his forecasts from bed: “Rainy 
and hot today followed by rainy 
and hot tomorrow.” There is some 
rain nearly every day in this coun- 
try; and, except on the mountain 
tops, the temperature has never ex- 
ceeded 96 degrees or dropped be- 
low 66 degrees in the past 90 years! 

One reason for the weather’s con- 
stancy is the moderating influence 
of the surrounding seas. Another 
reason is Indonesia’s location on the 
Equator, where the sun beats down 
with equal intensity all year round. 


TROPICAL HEATWAVE 


Nothing, therefore, is ever “out 
of season” in Indonesia. Crops grow 
equally well in summer, spring, fall, 
or winter: Farmers do their planting 
whenever they choose—whether it’s 
January or June it makes no differ- 
ence. Everyone reaps at least two 
rich harvests a year. 

Rice, the chief food crop, is grown 
most extensively on Java. Point out 
an unused plot of land to a Javanese 
and he'll figure out some way to 
grow rice on it. If it’s jungle, he'll 





owe cmd (in) direeble 


chop it down; if marshland, he'll 
fill it in; and if it’s mountain, hel 
carve it up into layer upon layer 
of flat terraces. 

The 55,000,000 Javanese need all 
the land they can get. For an aver- 
age of 1,050 of them live on every 
square mile. Try to picture Cali- 
fornia with 168,000,000 people and 
you will have an idea of how crowd- 
ed this tight little island is. 

Since two thirds of Indonesia's 
total population are huddled to- 
gether on the oné island of Java— 
which comprises only eight per cent 
of the country’s land area—the other 
islands have plenty of wide open 
spaces. To ease the population pres- 
sure, the government is urging 15,- 
000,000 Javanese to settle in the 
outer islands. But this will take 
many years. 

It is in these outer islands—Suma- 
tra, Borneo, Celebes, and .the Mol- 
uceas (Halmahera and Ceram)— 
that the real “riches of the Indies” 
are found today: tin, rubber, oil, 
copra. These islands, and many 


smaller ones, are the big money- 
earners in Indonesia’s foreign trade. 

And that’s where the trouble lies. 
The profits from this lucrative trade 
end up in Jakarta, the capital. The 
government has been spending 80 


per cent of its revenue to buy things” 


that overcrowded Java needs. Only 
20 per cent of the national income 
trickles back to the outer islands. 
“Everything in Indonesia is on a 
50-50 basis,” said one Sumatran. 
“We earn the money and the Jav- 
anese spend it.” 


A BILLION DOLLAR STAKE 
The stakes in this game of “give- 
and-take” are high. Indonesia’s ex- 
ports total almost $1,000,000,000 a 
year. This one country supplies 37 
per cent of the world’s natural rub- 


-ber, 17 per cent of its tin, and is 


the largest producer of oil between 
California and the Middle East. 
Tea, tobacco, pepper, and palm 
products round out the export list. 

With all this natural wealth, one 
might think that Indonesians would 





be very prosperous. Just the opposite 
is true. Most mining and export firms 
are oWned by foreign investors, es- 
pecially the Dutch. Few Indone- 
sians have the training to hold top 
jobs in these companies. And hardly 
any factories have been built since 
independence. The economy has re- 
mained stagnant, chiefly because of 
internal disunity and party strife. 
Indeed, most Indonesians live at 
the bottom of the economic ladder. 
They scrape along on farms at in- 
comes of $50 a year. Some 15,- 
000,000 of them suffer from yaws, 
a contagious skin disease. It can be 
cured today with just one shot of 
penicillin. But who is to administer 
this wonder drug, when there are 
only 2,000 doctors in Indonesia! 
Despite these drawbacks, Indo- 
nesians try to live full, happy lives. 
They break into song at the drop 
of a hat. They need no excuse at 
all to liven up their days with a 
dance. Certainly a brighter future 
lies ahead for these people if they 
can solve their present problems. 
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“INDONESIA IS A MANY-SPLINTERED THING”: Its 3,000 islands in the South Pacific straddle the Equator for 3,000 miles. 
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Life in sunny Indonesia is like a finely woven 


fabric—a pleasing pattern of work and play 


Three Lions photo 


STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS: Adults do most of the 

work in the fields in Indonesia, but the children 

play their part, too: chasing birds away from 

the grain. Here, two farm girls leap over an irri- 

gation ditch in a rice field, making a bee-line for ae teen 

some feathered marauders, One of the girls carries : ; é . 

a bamboo clapper, which she uses as a noisemaker. “FARE PLAY”: Pedicab drivers in Indonesia are known for 
friendly rivalry in attracting customers. Here, drivers line 
up at the railway station in Jogjakarta, Java. Arriving 
train passengers are beset by their pleas: “I know many 
short-cuts,” shouts one. “The fare is a true bargain.” 
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BAL! BALLET: Two belles of Bali per- 
form a dance-drama. Through intricate 
movements of their heads, hands, fin- 
gers, and feet, they act out an ancient 
Indian legend. The Balinese are world- 
famous for their artistry and grace. They 
are among the few Indonesians who 
still follow the Hindu religion, which was 
dominant in the islands until the 15th 
century. Moslem Indonesians, too, are 
skilled performers of the Hindu dramas. 


Standard Oil Co, (N.J.) phote 


SUMATRAN SALAMATAN: Whenever a Sumatrad starts a new 
business or builds a new home, he invites his friends to a 
salamatan—a party to celebrate the event. Here a group of 
men toast a new shop that one of them has opened. It is cus- 
tomary for women to dine only after the men have finished. 


A RED STAIN MARS THE PATTERN: Women wash clothes 
in a Jakarta canal, apparently unconcerned by the 
Communist poster nearby, its hammer and sickle bla- 
zoned in red. The schemes of the Reds could easily 
upset the happy pattern of life the Indonesians cherish. 
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UNIT on INDONESIA 
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STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL: Armed only with bamboo spears, these Indonesians helped battle the Dutch in 1947. 


N 1883 an ear-splitting explosion 

rocked the entire region of the 
South Pacific. It was the eruption 
of Krakatau, one of the volcanic 
islands between Java and Sumatra. 
The blast was so terrific that two 
thirds of the island itself was blown 
away. It shattered windows in far- 
off Singapore and was heard all the 
way to Australia. 

In the past few months the South 
Pacific reeled from another explo- 
sion—a political one. Its impact was 
felt as far as New York and Moscow. 
For the Republic of Indonesia was 
nearly blown asunder. 


Indonesia, cured of colonial ills, suffers a new form of 


tropical disease—revolutionary fever and a spreading Red rash 


The Indonesian “volcano” has 
been smoldering with discontent 
for centuries. It was first stirred 
up 350 years ago by Dutch mer- 
chants, who had been scouring the 
world for spices. The scent led them 
directly to the Moluccas in Indo- 
nesia, where the aroma of clove 
and nutmeg is wafted many miles 
out over the sea. The ship captains 
merely “followed their noses.” 

Portuguese merchants had been 


- 
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growing rich’ throughout the 16th 
century on Indonesian spices. The 
Dutch soon sent them packing and 
then cornered the islands’ trade for 
themselves. New crops and new 
farming «methods were introduced 
to the Indonesians. And.Dutch mas- 
ters made huge profits from a world- 
wide trade in sugar and spices, tea, 
tobacco, and—above all—coffee. 

By the 19th century, in fact, 
“Java” had become a synonym for a 
good cup of coffee. To the Javanese, 
however, coffee became a symbol 
of forced labor. Dutch “coffee ser- 
geants” saw to it that each peasant 
grew his assigned quota of the bean. 
The Indonesians were rarely paid 
for this plantation labor. 


RUMBLINGS OF REBELLION 


Coffee and other food crops were 
replaced in the 20th century by 
even bigger money-earners: rubber, 
tin, and oil. One third of the Dutch 
government’s total revenue came 
from the sale of these products. 

Little money was spent on the 
Indonesians themselves. As much as 
94 per cent of the people could 
neither read nor write. As late as 
1940, only 240 Indonesians received 
high school diplomas—out of a pop- 
ulation of 70,000,000! 

Those few who went to college 
were often graduated right into a 
Dutch jail. For they took their text- 
books seriously and began demand- 
ing some of the liberty and democ- 
racy they read about. Sukarno (see 
Newsmakers, p. 5) and Mohammed . 
Hatta became the leading national- 
ists and repeatedly spoke out for 
independence. The Dutch locked 
them up in jungle prisons. 








The prison doors swung open in 
1942 when the Japanese conquered 
Indonesia from the ill-prepared 
Dutch. Shouting their slogan, “Asia 
for the Asians,” the Japanese re- 
cruited both Sukarno and Hatta in- 
to their puppet government. 

It was only after Japan's surren- 
der to the Allies in 1945 that the 
slogan took on real meaning. On 
August 17, Sukarno and Hatta pro- 
claimed Indonesia’s independence— 
and then dug in with-their followers 
to defend it against the returning 
Dutch. At one point in the pro- 
longed fighting, Sukarno, Hatta, and 
their entire cabinet were kidnaped 
by Dutch troops. 

But through the good offices of 
the United Nations a truce was 
arranged. Indonesian independence 
was finally recognized by the Dutch, 
and the republic as we know it today 
came into being in 1950. 

Indonesia still demands control 
over some Dutch territory nearby— 
West New Guinea. Most experts 
agree that the tribes of this jungle 
land have little in common with 


the Indonesians. One point that In- 
donesia makes in support of its 
claim is that centuries ago New 


Guinea tribesmen and the Indo- 
nesians “both practiced the same 
forms of witchcraft!” 

Continuing friction with the Dutch 
has hampered Indonesia’s progress 
in many ways. Many Dutch techni- 
cians would like to remain in Indo- 
nesia to work at their old jobs. Al- 
though Indonesia sorely needs these 
technicians, it suspects all Western- 
ers—and especially the Dutch—of 
“colonial designs.” 


A NEW “COLONIALISM” 

But “colonialism” is a loaded 
word in Indonesia today. Many of 
the 3,000 islands compiain that in- 
stead of being exploited by the 
Netherlands they are now being ex- 
ploited by Java. Javanese hold most 
of the top government jobs and take 
the lion’s share of Indonesia’s in- 
come from foreign trade. What's 
more, they claim, much of this reve- 
nue ends up in the pockets of cor- 
rupt officials, 

Last fall, an army colonel from 
Sumatra broke with the central gov- 
ernment and set up his own rule in 
part of this rubber-rich island. Off- 
cers in Celebes, Borneo, and the 
rest of Sumatra soon followed his 
example and they, teo. revolted, 
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A BIGGER BATTLE BEGINS: A government official (right) is one of many 
who visit the villages to fight superstition, disease, illiteracy, poverty. 


Parts of Java itself remain in rebel 
hands. A band of fanatic Moslems, 
the Darul Islam, controls many of 
the villages, and marauds the coun- 
tryside. They paint themselves with 
mystic Moslem symbols and, be- 
lieving themselves invulnerable, ter- 
rorize the Javanese peasants. 

Sukarno pleaded with all, espe- 
cially the military, to return to the 
fold. But this time his silver-tongued 
oratory had little effect on the 
army brass. The rebels didn’t want 
to wreck the republic—but they were 
intent on cutting the central govern- 
ment down to size. 

Moreover, many rebels believed 
that Sukarno himself was sounding 
the death-knell for Indonesian de- 
mocracy. He called for a “national 
council” to be formed in which 
the Communists—Indonesia’s fourth 
largest party—would be included. 
“Cod willing,” said Sukarno, “this 
national council will be headed by 
myself.” 


The Communists were jubilant 
over Sukarno’s proposal. The Nation- 
alists (the main party in the cabi- 
net) were only lukewarm. Two 
other parties, however, were dead 
set against it: the right-wing Mos- 
lem Teachers and the Masjumi. (a 
moderate Moslem party that has the 
largest mass following in Indonesia) 


FREEDOM'S DAWN OR DUSK? 

Because of Sukarno’s friendship 
with the Reds, Mohammed Hatta 
resigned as vice-president. He says 
that once the Reds get a foot in the 
door they will try to take over the 
whole house. His supporters point 
out that in 1948 the Communists 
tried to seize the government by 
force. At that time Hatta clamped 
down on the Reds, sending the army 
and police after them. Some 20,000 
of the rebels were rounded up and 
many of them were imprisoned. 

The Reds have since recouped 
their losses. For the time being they 
are supporting Sukarno, because he 
has kept Indonesia out of the free 
world’s defense alliances. But ob 
servers say that the ultimate goal 
of the Communists is to seize all 
power for themselves. 

Events. in Indonesia are develop 
ing at express-train pace. The next 
few months—or even weeks—may 
decide whether democracy is just 
dawning in Indonesia or disappear- 
“ng in a Red-tinted dusk 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. (Special to 
World Week)—Barely-four months 
have passed since 16-year-old ‘Yosef 
Kamar arrived in Milwaukee, the 
city that first opened its arms to the 
escapees from Hungary's October 
revolution. 

Today Yosef looks very much like 
any other American teen-ager as he 
sets forth to school each morning 
from the tall, red brick Victorian 
house, the home of the Harold Wat- 
sons. It is located on a quiet street, 
lined with trees, near Lake Michi- 
gan—a far cry from the street battles 
and fighting, and the Communist 
overlords which Yosef had 
fled. 

“Yosef Kamar” is not his real 
name. He chose this name for se- 
curity reasons, to protect his parents, 
and brothers and sisters who still 
live under the Communist yoke in 
Hungary. 

A slim, handsome young man, 
Yosef has a ready smile, a quick 
sense of humor, and a most engag- 
ing manner about him. Despite his 
youth, he shows a maturity in his 
poise and self-assurance. 

Because his knowledge of English 
is still quite limited, we spoke with 
Yosef throngh an interpreter—the 
Boy Scout leader of the troop at St. 
Emmerich’s Church, to which Yosef 
belongs. 

Yosef, we learned, was born in a 
small farming village in Hungary, 
near the Austrian border. He at- 
tended the local public school 
through the eighth grade, and then 
started working. There were six 
children in the family besides him- 
self—three of them younger than he 
—and he felt obliged to help support 
the family. He worked first on a 
farm, then at an agricultural experi- 
ment station, and later on a railroad 


fre m 


construction job. His pay was at the 
rate of 25 cents for four hours’ work. 

Yosef had few happy recollections 
of his schoo] days in Red Hungary. 
Over 50 per cent of the instriction 
is devoted to indoctrinating the stu- 
dents in the Communist party line. 
The older teachers in the school 
dislike heartily this indoctrination 
program, but the younger members 
of the faculty have come to accept 
it as routine. 


WORD SPREADS OF REVOLT 

Pressure is exerted on students to 
join a so-called “Voluntary” Youth 
Group. Its members are furnished 
with uniforms bearing the Commu- 
nist insignia (the hammer and 
sickle), which they wear to school. 

When the revolt broke out in 
Hungary last October, Yosef was 
working as a railroad construction 
hand in Szombathely, a large town 
not far from the village where his 
family lived. Word quickly passed 


CHUMS: Yosef and his devoted new 
friend Sheba, the Watsons’ shepherd dog. 


He Fled to 


Young Hungarian Freedom-fighter 


among the workers that at a given 
signal, each was to damage the rails 
at intervals of 300 yards to prevent 
theRussians from sending troops 
into the town. 

News of the fighting in Szom- 
bathely spread like wildfire to the 
neighboring villages, and from every- 
where the youth cameepouring into 
town to join the fight. Some of the 
boys were Yosef’s age and younger. 

Yosef modestly tried to convey 
the impression that he had been 
merely a witness to that heroic bat- 
tle, but his tense, low_ voice and 
emphatic gestures suggested a more 
active part. “Everyone fought,” he 
said. “Everyone welcomed the 
chance to give physical expression 
to what they had suffered from their 
oppressors, and those who had 
adopted the Communist line.” 

His eyes shone with pride when 
he stated that “Our town -held out 
long after Budapest fell. Our radio 
continued to give the real truth until 
the end.” 

Yosef's flight from Communist 
Hungary was not entirely unplanned. 
He contemplated escape for some 
time. Though the decision was com- 
pletely his own, Yosef confided his 
plans to his father. He did not, how- 
ever, tell him the date or place. 
When the time came, the escape 
proved fairly simple. Yosef’s famili- 
arity with the border made it easy 
for him. He knew just where to 
cross. Yosef left alone and made it 
safely: but two friends who a while 
later chose the same route were 
shot... . 

After crossing the border, Yosef 
soon reached a main highway in 
Austria and joined other escapees. 
Eventually they were all assembled 
by the Austrian police and taken to 
a refugee camp. 
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Freedom 


Finds a Home and Happiness in Milwaukee 


CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA: Yosef’s first holi- 
day in the U.S.A. was Christmas 1956. 


Three weeks later Yosef Kamar 
was on the plane that flew him di- 
rectly from Vienna to Milwaukee. 
He had been offered the choice of 
any country in the free world. Why, 
we asked him, did he prefer to come 
to America? His answer was un- 
expected. “Because,” he said, “on 
the map America looked far away. 
Far away from all the oppression 
and fighting in Hungary and the 
countries nearby.” 

Yosef arrived in Milwaukee on 
November 23, with the first plane- 
load of Hungarian freedom-fighters. 
He was welcomed by the Watsons 
into their comfortable Lake Shore 
home. Yosef had had no real know!l- 
edge of the United States before he 
came. The impression he had gotten 
from the Communist press in Hun- 
gary was that “capitalist” America 
was a sordid place. Consequently, 
Yosef was completely unprepared 
for the comfort and prosperity that 
he found here. 

His first few days in Milwaukeé 
were days of bewilderment. “Com- 
munication was our difficulty,” Mrs. 
Watson recalls. “We only had sign 
language. We kept feeling that we 
were excluding Yosef. If we picked 
up the newspaper and started to 
read, we realized that we were not 
able to let him take part.” But this 
friendly family has made great 
strides in overcoming the language 
barrier. Mrs. Watson had obtained an 
English-Hungarian dictionary and, 
while Yosef had been learning Eng- 
lish, the Watson family has acquired 
quite a Hungarian vocabulary. 
Yosef and the Watsons’ 14-year-old 
son, Jimmy, have become close and 
inseparable pals. And then there is 


their shepherd dog, Sheba (see 
photo); that has virtually become 
“bilingual”—and now responds to 
calls in either English or Hungarian. 

Shortly after Yosef came to make 
his home at the Watsons, they en- 
rolled him at Riverside High School, 
one of the large public schools in 
Milwaukee. Here Yosef was given 
a warm welcome by his classmates. 
His face lighted up when he spoke 
of the Christmas party his “home 
room” had. 


WELCOMED BY U. S. STUDENTS 

“Every student in the class con- 
tributed toward my gifts—even the 
girls,” said Yosef, still unable to be- 
lieve such generosity toward a 
stranger. “And what wonderful pres- 
ents they were . . . like this”"—and 
he pointed to his brown and blue 
plaid shirt (Ivy League style! ), and 
the nifty striped woven belt. We 
noticed too his gray flannel slacks, 
Argyle socks, and polished brown 
loafers. Mr. Watson had outfitted 
him well, and Yosef had dressed in 
his very best for this interview for 
World Week. He had also spent the 
afternoon, according to Mrs. Wat- 
son, helping “MaMa” (as he calls 
her) clean the house till it shone! 

After the Christmas vacation and 
a conference with the school prin- 
cipal and teachers, it was decided 
that Yosef needed to concentrate all 
his time on learning to speak and 
read and write English before at- 
tempting a regular high school pro- 
gram. He is now attending Milwau- 
kee’s famous Vocational School 
where he is studying English eight 
hours a day. 

Here, too, he is delighted with his 


teachers. He commented on the 
great freedom enjoyed by the stu- 
dents. “This is good, but it is also 
part bad,” said Yosef. “In Hungary, 
we learn more and go farther in a 
subject than you do here in the same 
length of time. We have to give the 
teacher full attention, full respect. 
No noise in class. No time taken 
away from teaching to discipline 
class or maintain order.” Yosef 
seemed to be trying to say that “This 
freedom is a wonderful thing, but 
it should not be abused.” He seemed 
to feel that his teachers were won- 
derful and kind, and he wished that 
the students would express their ap- 
preciation by being more attentive 
to them. 

Yosef told us about the friend- 
ships he has formed here. Several of 
his new friends invited him to their 
homes. One of the girls had him for 
dinner. “Was it anything like you 
have been accustomed to?” we 
asked. “The people and the way 
they acted—Yes,” said Yosef. “But 
the furnishings and the possessions, 
and the food—No. Much richer, 
much more.” Mrs. Watson, in turn, 
has encouraged his friends to come 
to his house. 

Yosef has adapted himself readily 
to his new life. He is most enthusi- 
astic about the land of freedom he 
chose, the welcome he has received, 
the opportunity to attend school, 
the peace and prosperity that he has 
found here. Naturally, he worries 
some about his family in Hungary. 
He has gotten word that his older 
brother had gone first to Austria and 
then to Holland in search for Yosef 
after he escaped. Now the brother 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Going... 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


Going... 
GONE! 


Teen-agers in Englewood, Colo., hold auction for charity 


“P10 I hear a bid?” The auction- 

eer’s voice reverberates through 
the auditorium. “Who'll bid for this 
batch of tangy, tasty cupcakes? Not 
one, ndt two, but thirty-six choco- 
late cupcakes.” 

“Five dollars!” 

“Five dollars?” the auctioneer 
cries in disbelief, “Come now, we 
can do better than that. Who'll bid 
$10? Do I hear $10?” 

“Ten dollars!” 

“That’s more like it. 
more?” 

“Fifteen dollars... .” 

“Fifteen dollars is the bid .. . 
Going .. .” 

“Fifteen dollars and fifty cents!” 

“Fifteen-fifty is the bid . . . Do 
I hear more? Going ... Going... 
Gone! to the little lady in the back 
row for $15.50 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
we will accept bids on this lovable 
baby goat. Who'll start the ball roll- 
ing? . ”" The auctioneer’s voice 


Do I hear 


BAA-AA-A! Baby goat, 


drones on, begging, pleading, cajol- 
ing, demanding. 

This is by no means a typical 
auction. It's an auction’ with em- 
phasis on youth. For teen-agers are 
the ones who collect the items, auc- 
tion the items, and buy the items. 
What's more, the profits of this vast 
and noisy undertaking will be dis- 
tributed by a teen-age board to 
various nation-wide charities. 

The auction-for-charity is an an- 
nual event at Mary Louise Flood 
Junior High in Englewood, Colo. 
The first auction, during World War 
II, was held to raise money to pur- 
chase U. S. savings bonds, After the 
war, the students decided that the 
auction was an exciting way to col- 
lect money for charity. 

The entire student body—910 girls 
and boys—participated this year. 
Once the day for the auction was 
set, the students worked feverishly 
to collect the articles to be sold— 
food, animals, and “privileges.” 


ready for auction block, makes three friends. 


FOR SALE! One frightened bunny rabbit. 


Under the heading of “privileges” 
were included a vast array of un- 
usual “goods.” Among them were a 
“principal-for-a-day permit”; a half- 
holiday permit; and so-called “gum- 
chewing permits.” These privileges 
are “donated” by the principal of 
the school and are among the most 
sought-after items at the auction. 

The “principal-for-a-day permit,” 
for example, carries with it the right 
to grant special privileges to various 
classes. About the only power it 
doesn’t have is the right to dismiss 
school for the entire day! 

At the auction itself, the students 
bid in homeroom groups for the 
various items. They get together be- 
forehand in their homerooms. and 
pool their financial resources. Money 
to pay for the articles comes from 
allowances and part-time jobs. 

Six teen-agers are chosen from 
speech classes to serve as auction- 
eers. A few frantic days are spent 
making colorful costumes for the 
auctioneers and arranging the items 
to be sold in attractive displays. 

Then, at last, the day of the auc- 
tion is at hand. The excited students 
file into the auditorium. A hush set- 
tles over the room. The bidding is 
about to begin. 

Hours later the auction is over— 
and the money counting begins. 
This year, the students discovered 
that the auction had netted $1,900. 

The biggest sale of the day was 
“one half holiday” for which a ninth 
grade class had paid $130. The baby 
goat brought in $60, and the “prin- 
cipal-for-a-day permit,” $125. 

“Going ... going... GONE..: 
until next year!” —Yanna BRranpt 





AN income tax agent recently went 
to a Red Cross station to donate 
blood. The doctor examined him 
and discovered that the agent's tem- 
perature was several degrees below 
normal. 

“T always thought you fellows were 
cold-blooded,” the. doctor quipped, 
“and now this proves it!” 

The poor income tax agent! As 
Black Monday approaches—April 15, 
the due date for Federal income 
tax returns—he is probably the 
“most maligned man” in the U. S. 

Is he really the heartless creature 
as pictured by the public? Or, is he 
merely a meticulous public servant 
doing the job.he is called to do? 

To get the “inside” story, World 
Week visited the offices of an in- 
come tax agent. There, buried be- 
neath many heavy volumes on tax 
law, we “uncovered” Arthur Zucker, 
Regional Analyst for the Internal 
Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. 

The income tax, we learned from 
Mr. Zucker, dates back to the Civil 
War. During that period, Congress 
passed the nation’s first income tax 
law to defray the cost of the war. 
Some years later, the law was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the U. S. And it was 
not until 1913 that the 16th amend- 
ment to the Constitution was 
ratified by the states, empowering 
the Federal Government to impose 
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World Week interviews America’s 


a tax on income during peacetime. 

Today, there are almost 60 million 
individual taxpayers in the U. S.— 
with a total bill exceeding $36,000,- 
000,000. 

Anyone who earns more than $600 
a year must file an income tax re- 
turn. The more one earns, the high- 
er is one’s rate of tax. Thus, a per- 
son earning $2,000 a year pays 20 
per cent on his taxable income (after 
deductions). But a. person earning 
or receiving $150,000 pays approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. This system is 
called progressive taxation. 

“We income tax agents,” Mr. 
Zucker said sadly, “have always been 
an unpopular lot. Despite what is 
said about us, we're really not try- 
ing to put'the taxpayer in jail. We 
just want to make sure he pays the 
correct amount of tax—not more and 
not less. And if we make a mistake, 
we're happy to admit it.” 


TAX TIME is sad time for somber-faced citizens, 


“most maligned man” ... the Income Tax Agent 


For example, Mr. Zucker contin- 
ued, one of the Service’s agents re- 
cently received what he considered 
an unusually small tax payment 
from a restaurant. Puzzled, he wrote 
to the proprietors. They replied 
curtly, “Ours is a strictly nonprofit 
organization. That wasn’t the way 
we planned it, but that’s the way it 
worked out.” 

Just what happens, we wanted 
to know, to the income tax return— 
and our hard-earned dollars—once 
they reach the tax collector's office? 

“Let's take this year’s returns, 
as an illustration,” Mr. Zucker an- 
swered. “Taxpayers can file one of 
two returns—the long 1040 form or 
the short 1040A form.” (Short forms 
are used by persons with imcome 
of less than $5,000, consisting almost 
entirely of wages subject to withhold- 
ing tax. All others must use the long 
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Wide World photo 
seeking advice from tax agents. 





American President Lines 


ON WATCH: Cadet Ekstrom at his post. 


ANY OF YOU have written to 

our “After High School, What?” 
column in recent weeks to inquire 
about careers abroad. “What kind of 
career can I have which will permit 
me to travel abroad?” is a typical 
question. 

Handsome Dan Ekstrom has found 
his answer to that question. He’s a 
sophomore at King’s Point (N.Y.) Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. And what a 
year he’s having! 

We lunched with him recently in 
the officers’ dining room on the §S.S. 
President Adams—one of American 
President Lines’ new cargo ships—just 
before it sailed for a trip around the 
world. “We're going to Yokohama, 
Manila, Bombay, Karachi, Alexandria, 
Marseilles, and other ports,” he said 
happily. 

Cadet Ekstrom already is becoming 
a veteran seaman. He has made two 
round trips on a freighter to England 
and a trip to South Africa. On the 
trips, Dan stood watch twice a day, 
two hours at a time. He helped to fix 
the ship’s course by the sun and stars. 
In port, he stood cargo watch to see 
that the ship is loaded properly, that 
nothing falls overboard, and that the 
ship isn’t damaged. 

He also worked two to three hours 
a day on his school work—math, Eng- 
lish, seamanship, economics, communi- 
cation, and navigation. (His reports 
are turned over to the Academy as 
part of his school work.) In his free 
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Career 
at Sea 


time, he observes how the officers work 
on shipboard. 

Usually Cadet Ekstrom shares a 
cabin with another King’s Point cadet. 
Dan is studying to become a deck 
officer. The other cadet is studying to 
become a ship’s engineer. 

“How much is a cadet paid when 
he’s at sea?” we asked. 

“I get $200 a year from the Academy 
for my clothes, and the steamship line 
pays me $82.50 a month,” he answered. 

Dan took us on a short inspection 
tour of the ship which is part of the 
freighter fleet owned by the American 
President Lines. The ship carries 12 
passengers. The passenger cabins are 
large and tastefully furnished; the 
lounges and dining room command an 
excellent view. 

“How did you happen to be in- 
terested in becoming an officer in the 
Merchant Marine?” we asked. 

“My father talked to me about it 
when I was still in the ninth grade at 
Crystal Lake (Ill.) High,” Dan said. 

In high school, Dan went out for 
sports and ran his own landscaping 
business. He started by mowing lawns. 
Then he learned how to plant shrubs 
and tend gardens. Dan finished high 
school in 1955. 

We heard that King’s Point trains 
officers for the Merchant Marine just 
as Annapolis and West Point train 
officers for the Navy and the Army. 
“How can a boy get an appointment 
to King’s Point?” we asked. 


“He should see his principal and 
ask him to arrange for him to take 
a special educational and aptitude test,” 
Dan replied. “He must also pass a 
physical - examination and a personal 
interview. Then, -he must ask his Con- 
gressman to help him get an appoint- 
ment to the Academy. 

“In states not close to the seaboard, 
it is easier to get an appointment 
than it would be in, say, New Jersey 
or New York,” Dan said. “Boys living 
near the sea are more conscious of the 
career possibilities there and the com- 
petition is more keen.” 

The Academy has two general 
courses—the one Dan is taking which 
leads to positions as deck officers; and 
the engineering course which can lead 
to the job of ‘chief engineer-on a ship. 
During Dan’s freshman year at King’s 
Point, he studied math, English, chem- 
istry, mechanical drawing, economics, 
seamanship, cargo, ete. 

Cadets are required to study from 
7:00 to 9:30 nightly. Lights are out 
at 10:00 p.m. since cadets rise at 
6:00 a.m. Cadets get one month of 
vacation a year—August—and even 
then, many of them sign up for a 
month’s trip to get additional experi- 
ence and . . . adventure, 

When Dan returns from his round- 
the-world trip, he will work on a Great 
Lakes ship for two months. During 
his third and fourth years, he will 
take advanced courses at the Academy. 
When he completes the four-year 
course, he'll receive a B.S. degree and 
will qualify for the job of junior third 
mate. This position corresponds some- 
what to the job of ensign in the Navy. 

Then Dan will decide whether he'll 
sign up with the Navy for three years 
or with the Merchant Marine for eight 
years. 

“Eventually, I'd like to work on the 
Great Lakes,” Dan told us. “My girl 
back in dillinois and I have talked a 
lot about it. As you know the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will be open soon 
to ocean-going vessels.”. 

We learned that the American Presi- 
dent Lines pays captains $1,222.80 a 
month, plus overtime; first mates, 
$719.34; 2nd mates, $640.69; third 
mates, $593.52; and junior third mates, 
$549.82. Many officers belong to the 
Master Mates and Pilots Union. 

—WiutiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 





CAREER AT A GLANCE—Merchant Marine Officer 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


REQUIREMENTS DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


(Educ. & Exper.) 


for FUTURE 





Pleasant; modern ships, 
new equipment, agreeable 
associates; extensive 
travel. 


Supervise ship’s naviga- 
tion, passengers’ comfort 
and safety and cargo‘s 
safety. 


Good health, college-cali- Graduates of King’s Point 
ber 1.Q.; get along well : 
with others. 


‘ake English, science, math 
the college-prep course 
h.s.; get good grades. 
possible, work cround 
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Thylox is effective medication in a disappearing cream base 
Contains no heavy masking agent or harmful oils. Easy and 
pleasant to use. 


WORKS QUICKLY —A highly active ingredient in exclusive 
small-particle form makes Thylox Medicated Cream penetrate 
pores immediately...produces a unique drying effect on acne 
and pimples ...starts healing at once. 


CLINICAL TESTS PROVE Thylox Medicated Cream effective 
in an overwhelming majority of cases. Until recently Thylox 
it Cream has been promoted only to the>medical profession... 
mM ed icated & ream used by leading dermatologists in treating acne patients. But 
now you can obtain Thylox directly from your local drug or 
department stores. 


heals Thylox Medicated Cream, in handy tube, 1.00 


To speed treatment — always cleanse yo 
face with Thylox Medicated SOAP. It treats 
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the disturbed condition while thoroughly 
acne and blemishes cleansing away impurities. Large cake .50 


SPECIAL OFFER—For generous trial samples of 
both Thylox Medicated Cream and Soap, send 25 
cents (in coin only) to: Dept. G, Pharmaceutical 
Division, Shulton, Inc., Clifton, New Jersey. 
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Q. I go with a very nice boy who has 
almost no manners. I’m embarrassed 
when he doesn’t help me take off my 
coat or open doors, and my - friends 
notice it, too. How can I tell him with- 
out hurting his feelings or feeling terri- 
ble myself? 

A. “Monkey see, monkey do,” and 
this doesn’t apply to our friends the 
chimps alone. We're all ciopy-cats by 
nature, no matter how original we like 
to think we are. Why not try appealing 
to the copy-cat in Frank? 

Next time you're a group of 
your friends and all the boys are-taking 
their girls’ coats, make sure Frank is 
beside or behind you and ask him in a 
way as natural as you'd ask for the salt 
at dinner, “Will you please take my 
coat, Frank?” You'll have it unbuttoned 
and ready to slip from your shoulders. 
If he stands there with his hands in his 
pockets, let your coat fall off (better 
not tfy this for the first time the night 
of the prom—practice with your school 
coat). Then, as he picks it up, say just 
as naturally, “Oh, I’m sorry. I thought 
you had it.” 

As he stands there looking bewil- 
dered, tell him to ask Ray what he did 
with Sandy’s coat, or say, “The girls’ 
coats go in the locker room.” What else 


with 
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can he do when he sees Ray and Car! 
carrying their- dates’ coats toward the 
locker room? Frank probably just never 
noticed that boys are responsible for 
girls’ coats, and now that you've forced 
him to notice it, without even mention- 
ing it, he probably won't forget if you 
seem to expect it every time. And he 
won't be hurt, because you didn’t even 
seem aware of his ignorance. 

If you think you'd be embarrassed by 
this method, speak to one of his friends. 
You probably know one of his buddies 
fairly well, at least well enough to say, 


“You've probably noticed that Frank's . 


never learned the little tricks of the 
dating game, like opening car doors 
and taking off girls’ coats. I wondered 
if you wouldn't do him a favor by talk- 
ing to him about this—casually, of 
course.” Ray will probably be flattered 
that you took him into your confidence, 
and will be able to cue Frank in. 

If you're embarrassed to ask Ray, but 
know his girl friend, ask her to relay 
the message to him. She'll be very co- 
operative—there isn’t a girl alive today 
who doesn’t like being treated like a 
lady. 


Q. If you are invited to a school 
dance by a boy, is it right to dance with 


other boys when they ask you, as well 
as with your date? 


A. It’s not only right, it’s a crime if 
you don’t! The trouble is, how many 
girls ever get the chance? It must be 
that a boy is so relieved that he’s con- 
quered all the pre-prom obstacles and 
finally gotten himself and his date onto 
the dance floor on that long awaited 
night, that he’s reluctant to let her out 
of his sight for an instant. She’s his date 
—after all, look at all the trouble he’s 
gone to for her—and no one else is go- 
ing to come near her. Even the little 
phrase “exchange dance” makes him 
grumble. : 

Things would be much happier if 
everybody thought of the prom not as 
the best date of the year, but as the 
best dance of the year. You can actually 
have more fun alone with Hank on an 
evening when you go bowling relaxed 
in slacks and plaid shirts than you can 
at the prom board-stiff in tux and tulle. 
But a dance isn’t given for two people 
to hide in, It’s a group affair given for 
the benefit of dozens of people you 
know. Why pretend that you don’t 
know them? Since you're all here to 
dance, why not recognize your friends 
by dancing with them? 

One word of caution: Don’t use the 
dance as a personal puolicity campaign. 
Your date did fetch, flower, and feed 
you, and you can’t dismiss him like a 
waiter as you waltz off in the arms of 
your favorite track star. Agree with your 
date before the dance about switching 
partners, and don’t abuse whatever you 
decide. 

Note to the boys: It’s your job to 
suggest switching partners. Just don’t 
do it on a tango if your date adores 
to tango and the other boys don't. 





Push or Be Pushed? 
“Frankly, fellows, I don’t know what 
to do.” Wally shook his head. “Nobody's 
ever treated me this way before.” 
Wally had just finished telling his 
friends Bob and Jock about his frustrat- 
ing morning. Last Tnesday Mrs. Mead 
had called him and arranged for him 
to do some work around her house, on 
the outskirts of: town, the following 
Saturday. This morning when he ar- 
rived, there was no one at home and 
no note from Mrs. Mead to tell Wally 
what she wanted done.~ 
“T know this is the right day,” Wally 
insisted. “Either she forgot or changed 


her mind, It’s a mean trick but I 
shouldn’t get mad at her because I'd 
like to work for her in the future.” 

“You've a perfect right to get mad 
at her,” objected Jock. “You had saved 
your Saturday morning for her job and 
were counting on the money. Don’t let 
her shove you around. Stand up for your 
rights.” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Bob. 
“She might have been called away un- 
expectedly because of a family emerg- 
ency. Don’t blow up at her before you 
know why she didn’t show.” 

“No matter what happened, Mrs. 
Mead could have called me,” said 
Wally. “Now half my day is shot. And 
I don’t have the money I need for my 
date tonight.” 


1. What should Wally do now? 
Should he never mention the incident 
to Mrs. Mead? Should he object strongly 


a 
es 


to what she did? Should he wait until 
she calls him again or should’ he make 
the first move to speak to her? What 
should he say to her? Should he ask for 
the money he would have earned? For 
part of the money? Should his attitude 
be determined by the reason she gives 
for not being there? Should he refuse 
future jobs from Mrs, Mead? 

2. Have you ever been in a situation 
where someone took advantage of you? 
Describe the situation. How did you 
handle it? Revenge? Indignation? Sil- 
ence? If you had it to do over again, 
how would you handle it? Why? 

3. Where do you draw the line be- 
tween being pushed around and being 
polite? When is it better to turn the 
other cheek? When is it better to stand 
up for your rights? Do people have 
more respect for you when you defend 
yourself, your ideals, and your friends? 
When: does it stop being defense and 
become offense in such cases? 
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It's the only pincurl permanent that’s actually 


WEATHERPROOF! 


Soft, shiny curls! Guaranteed to last longer than any other pincur] wave! 


It’s always fair weather when you and Pin-Quick 

get together. Pin-Quick curls stay firm and springy 

in all kinds of weather—and they’re locked in to last! 
New Pin-Quick’s Lano-Clear Lotion babies each 

curl with lanolin as it waves in soft, casual curls. 
And wonderful new Silicone in Pin-Quick gives 

your hair a new lasting sheen. 


Pin-Quick’s 5 times faster, too. It’s the only pincurl 
permanent with a neutralizer... you can dry it safely 
in minutes with a dryer—or in the sun. Rain or shine, 
look your prettiest with new Weatherproof Pin-Quick. 
$1.75 plus tax. . 


New Siliconed 


PIN-QUICK 


Richard Hudnut 


Richard Hudnut guarantees new Pin-Quick 
te last longer than any other pincur! 
permanent —or your money back! 








Star runner 
breaks all records 
with Smith-Corona 


There’s nothing like the Smith- 
Corona Silent-Super to zip you 
over homework hurdles, put you 
on the track to higher grades. 
And you'll have more free time 
than you ever had before. Why 
don’t you join the race to Smith- 
Corona? Costs as little as $1.00 
a week! 








ROOKIE 
COOKIES 


EXT Tuesday, Apri! 16, is the day. 

That’s when the big league ball 
clubs start swinging for real. And nine 
tenths of those rookie “flowers” that 
bloomed in the spring, tra, la, la, will 
be back in the bushes by May. 

Unlike pro basketball and pro foot- 
ball, baseball is terribly tough on first- 
year men. Very few rookies make good 
in the big time. Only two or three make 
it real “big.” Last year, for instance, not 
one rookie who got up at least 400 times 
was able to hit .300. The “rookie of the 
year” was Cincinnati's Frank Robinson, 
who swatted .290 with 38 home runs. 

Who'll be the No. 1 rookie of 1957? 
Here are my top 15 candidates. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Brooks Robinson (Baltimore): Rangy 
third baseman who hit .272 and drove 
in 73 runs for San Antonio in his first 
pro year. Just 19 years old, he can run 
and has great hands and a fine arm. 

Roger Maris (Cleveland): Swatted 


| .293 with 17 homers for Indianapolis. 


Has terrific speed and great arm in out- 
field. 
Harold Woodeshick (Detroit): His 


| 2.75 earned-run average was tops for 


southpaw pitchers in American Associa- 
tion last year. Won 12 and lost 5 for 
Charleston. Has excellent control and 
poise. 

Tony Kubek (Yankees) : Terrific line- 
drive hitter with home-run power. Has 
never hit below .330 in any league! Can 
play infield or outfield. 

Bobby Richardson (Yankees): Best 
infield prospect in big leagues. Tremen- 
dous fielder and was best right-hand 
hitter in American Association with 
.328. Great lead-off man. 

Maro Throneberry (Yankees): Topped 
American Association in homers (42) 
and runs-batted-in (145) for second 
straight year. Batted .315 (fourth best) 
and was named most valuable player. 
Plays first base. 

Neil Chrisley (Washington): Beauti- 
ful swinger who packed 24 homers and 
40 doubles into his .298 batting aver- 
age at Louisville. Runs well. and has 


| good arm for outfielder 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Don Demeter (Brooklyn) : Whacked 
41 homers and drove in 128 runs for 
Fort Worth. Terrific ball-hawk and 
thrower. 

Jim Gentile (Brooklyn): Husky long- 
ball blaster who's averaged 106 runs- 
batted-in for four years. Reached peak 
last season with 115 r.b.i.’s and 40 
homers for Fort Worth. 

Fred Kipp (Brooklyn): Rangy south- 
paw who won 20 and lost 7 for Mont- 
real, voted International League's 
rookie-of-the-year. Fine knuckle-baller. 
Only weakness is wildness. : 

Casey Wise (Chicago): Sure-handed 
infielder who hit .287 for Los Angeles. 
A switch-hitter who's real pesty at the 
plate, he knocked in 60 runs as a lead- 
off man and led the Pacfic Coast League 
in fielding. 

Curt Flood (Cincinnati): Signed out 
of high school just a year ago, 19-year- 
old Curt set the Carolina League afire 
with his .340 batting, 133 runs scored, 
and 128 r.b.i.’s—all league-leading 
marks! He also swatted 29 homers 
stole 19 bases. 

Juan Pizarro (Milwaukee): Burned 
up Sally League with a 23-6 pitching 
record for Jacksonville. Struck out 318 
in 274 innings, with terrific 1.77 earned- 
run average. Great fast ball and curve. 
At age 19, he’s considered baseball’s 
greatest pitching prospect. 

Sammy Taylor (Milwaukee): Return- 
ing from four years in Navy, Sammy 
had a smashing year at Topeka—hitting 
.358 with 28 homers, 38 doubles, and 
123 r.b.i.’s in 182 games! May need an- 
other year of experience. 

Johnny Powers (Pittsburgh): Great 
power. Hit .312 for New Orleans with 
89 homers, 32 doubles, and 116 r.b.i.’s. 
Plays first and outfield. 





SHORT SHOTS 


> Pennsylvania, long famed for its high 
school football players, is now mass- 
producing basketball stars as well. Look 
at some of the great ones hailing from 
the Quaker State—Paul Arizin, Maurice 
Stokes, Neil Johnston, Larry Foust, Dick 
Ricketts, Tom Gola, and Wilt Cham- 
berlain. 

Tom Gola set the state high school 
scoring record with 2,222 points. Wilt 
Chamberlain broke it with a 2,252 total. 
Then little 5-9 Don Hennon (now star- 
ring at the U. of Pittsburgh) raised it to 
2,376. 

Latest Pennsylvania high-scoring whiz 
is Bobby Mullery of St. Vincent Catholic 
H. S. in Plymouth. Bobby, last season, 
smashed Wilt’s single game record of 
90. points, hitting for 92 against Sacred 
Heart H. S. of Plains. Four days later, 
to show it wasn’t luck, he racked up 65 
against Marymount of Wilkes-Barre. 


> Complaint by Allen Lankin of Phila- 
delphia: “You've written up many fine 
college stars such as Dick O’Neak Len- 
nie Rosenbluth, Charlie Tyra, Hot Rod 
Hundley, and Jim Krebs. But you've 
never even mentioned the dribbling 
wizard of Temple, Guy Rodgers. Guy 
has been called Bob Cousy the Sec- 
ond. He led Temple to third place in 
the 1956 college championships and has 
been picked on several All-American 
teams. I feel you’ve made a terrible 
mistake and hope to see an article about 
him soon.” 

Allen is quite right about this Guy. 
He is a tremendous ball-player. But I 
can’t cover the entire court in my 
column. That’s why I usually stick to 
senior stars. Since Guy is a junior, I'm 
saving his story for next year. 


> Baseball fans who think it’s easy to 
hit .300 up in the big time will be in- 
terested to know that only 19 current 
players are members of the “Lifetime 
.300 Hitters Club.” 

The top ten, together with their life- 
time averages, follow: Williams, .348; 
Musial, .340; Skowron, .319; Ashburn 
and Kuenn, .318; Kaline, .311; Aaron, 
310; Mantle, .308; and Minoso and 
Kell, .307. 

You can quickly see why many ex- 
perts refuse to rate Mantle up with 
Williams and Musial as yet. They want 
to see if Mickey’s great .353 last year 
was his true level or just a fluke. The 
real great ones, like Williams and Mu- 
sial, stay up around the .330’s year after 
year. 

My feeling is that Mickey is an im- 
mortal. If he stays in one piece, he’s a 
cinch to wind up in the Hall of Fame. 
I’m betting (32¢) that he breaks Babe 
Ruth’s home run mark (60) within the 
next three years. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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SET UP AN EXCITING 


‘Tether Ball Game 


Right in Your Own Back Yard 


Be sure you get a TETHER BALL 


by SEAMLESS 


Tether Balls by SEAMLESS have special quality 
construction features which make them play live- 
lier and last longer. Complete with rope, they have 
an extra-strong Nylon loop. No hard metal insert 
to bruise your hands. Complete rules and regula- 
tions of the game are printed right on the box. 
Ask to see Tether Balls by SEAMLESS at your local 
Sporting Goods store. Take Dad along, too. He’s 
sure to like Tether Ball because it’s an exciting 
game which the whole family can enjoy. 


FREE COMIC 


own Tether Ball 
game. For your copy, 
send postcard with 
your name and ad- 
dress to: 


= 





MEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.&. A. 





your Vutual 
3 Benefit 
oe). Life Man 


4 SAYS. 


i 


your life 
insurance 
agent as 
carefully as 


your career.” 


What you do with the income you'll 
soon be earning is just as important 
as how you earn it. You choose a 
career after listening to advice from 
your folks, your teachers and other 
experienced counsellors. For the 
same reason, it’s smart to enlist the 
aid of a good life insurance agent 

in planning how to make your 
money work best for you and the 
family that’s bound to come along. 


Remember, no life insurance is 
better than the agent who sells it. 
A Mutual Benefit Life man is a 
trained specialist who makes life 
insurance his full-time career . 
he’s well equipped to start you off 
on a sound insurance program 
that fits your ability to pay 

as well as your needs. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Know Your World 


A Workbook for the Unit on Indonesia 
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Bastian in The San Francisco Chronicle 


Tricky Course 


I. CARTOON READING 
Interpret the cartoon 


1. Who is Sukarno? __ 
2. Why did the cartoonist put him 


in the driver’s seat? ac 


8. The title of the book he is 
reading, How To Drive, does not 
actually deal with how to drive a 
truck. With what subject is it con- 


cerned? 


4. What warning or advice does 
the title of the cartoon suggest for 


Sukarno? 


Hi. LAND AND PEOPLE 
Fill in the information: 
1. Most Indonesians earn their 











living from what-occupation? 





2. Would you say that the islands 
of Indonesia are above, below, or 
straddle the Equator? —_.. > 

8. On which island is most of the 
Indonesian population concentrated? 





4. What figure most closely ap- 
proximates Indonesia’s total popula- 
tion: 100 million? 80 million? 50 


million? 200 million? 


5. What geographic expression 
best describes Indonesia’s climate? 





~ 6. What product grown in In- 
donesia is especially important to 
the American automobile industry? 





7. The chief food crop in Indo- 
nesia is 
8. Compared with rainfall in the 
U. S., Indonesia’s rainfall is much 
(more? less?) plentiful. _.—_____ 
9. About 90% of the Indonesians 


adhere to what religious faith? —__ 








10. Name the capital of Indonesia. 





ill. .TIMETABLE 


Write the numbers. 1—4 to indi- 
cate the correct order in which the 
following took place: 

Japan occupies Indonesia in 
World War II 

Dutch spice traders arrive in 
Indonesia 

Malayans migrate to the Indo- 
nesian islands 

Indonesia becomes an inde- 
pendent country 


IV. PUT ON THINKING CAPS 


1. What comments might a tour- 
ist in Indonesia jot down in his diary 
about each of the following: 


(a) LIVING STANDARDS: —— — 





(b) HEALTH CONDITIONS: — 





(c) EDUCATION OF THE PEO- .. 


PLE: 
2. How does each of the following 

make Indonesia important in world 

affairs: 

(a) ITS RESOURCES: 








(b) ITS LOCATION: 





If it is desired to use this workbook 
for a scored quiz, the following scoring 
is suggested: 5 for each item in Ques- 
tions I and III, and 6 for each item in 
Question II. Total, 100. 





“The Ides of April” 
(Continued from page 19) 


form.) Short forms, Mr. Zucker ex- 
plained to us, are processed and checked 
by machine. But each one of the 
long forms is handled individually 
by hand. Both forms are processed, 
numbered, sorted, and verified for math- 
ematical accuracy. Then the checks 
or money orders) and the returns are 
separated. The money is deposited in 
Uncle Sam’s account, and the return 
mes to the income tax agent to be 
examined for legal accuracy. 

‘If we find what we consider to be 
” Mr. Zucker continued, “the 
taxpayer is notified. He has every 
right to disagree with us. Frequently, 
it’s a question of how one interprets 
the law—and it may be that WE are 
wrong. The taxpayer can appeal our 
decision before several tax courts and 
eventually even before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court—if he so wishes.” 

Do you often discover mistakes in 
the returns?” ; 

‘Last year,” Mr. Zucker answered, 
‘fully one in every 34 returns contained 
some mistake which was eventually 

wrrected as a result of ‘our examina- 
Oddly enough (or maybe not 

» oddly) two thirds of the time, the 
taxpayer had made a mistake in his 
ywn favor.” 

All in all, did Uncle Sam profit from 
these examinations? we asked. 

“As a matter of fact,” came the re- 
ply, “close to a billion dollars was 
recovered by the Government as.a re- 
sult of our work. Considering that an 
agent earns; on the average, only about 
$6,000 a year, that’s doing pretty good 
business,” Mr. Zucker added. 

A popular aspect of the Service's 
work is the Taxpayer Assistance Pro- 
gram. Under this program, a taxpayer 
receives advice from an agent on how 
to fill out his return. 

World Week visited a typical tax- 
payer assistance office in New York 
City. The chief agent op duty explained 
to us the two aspects of the program: 
self-help assistance and telephone as- 
sistance. 

Under the self-help plan, one agent 
works with eight to ten taxpayers at 
the same time. He engourages them 
to do as much as they can on their 
own, and then he answers any com- 
plicated questions they may have. 

In addition there is a. brigade of 
agents assigned to answer telephone 
questions. As the April 15 deadline 
draws near, the agent told us, his office 
handles as many-as 8,000 baffled tax- 
payers and answers 6,000 phone queries 
a week. 

We toured the receiving depots, 
the income tax returns were 
(Continued on page 29) 
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New! Clearasil Medication 


‘STARVES BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED ...hides pimples while it works 


At last! Science discovers a new-type 
medication especially for pimples, that 
really works. In skin specialists’ tests 
on 202 patients, 9 out davis 10 cases 
were completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 





1, PENETRATES PIMPLES . . . 
keratolytic action softens and 
dissolves affected skin tissue, 
lets medication penetrate 
down into any infected area. 
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2. ISOLATES PIMPLES . . . anti- 
septic action of this new-type 
medication stops growth of 
bacteria that can cause and 
spread pimples, 








3. ‘“STARVES’ PIMPLES... 
CLEARASIL’S famous dry-up 
action ‘starves’ pimples be- 
cause it helps to remove the 
oils that pimples ‘feed’ on. 











Largest-Selling Pimple 
Medication in America 
(including Canada) 


Skin-colored ciearasit hides pimples as it 
works, ends embarrassment instantly. 
Greaseless, stainless, pleasant to leave on 
day and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Skin creams can ‘feed’ pimples 
Clearasil ‘starves’ them 


Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive. 
So oily skin creams can actually ‘feed’ 
pimples. Only an oil-absorbing medication 
.-.CLEARASIL, helps dry up this oil, ‘starves’ 
pimples. 


‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS: CLEARASIL’s 
penetrating medical action softens and 
loosens blackheads from underneath, so they 
‘float out’ with normal washing. So why suffer 
the misery of pimples or blackheads! cLean- 
ASIL is guaranteed to work for you, as in 
doctors’ tests, or money back. Only 69¢ at 
all drug counters (economy size 98¢). 

address and 15¢ 


SPRUIAL OF FEM Send name 


im coin or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco 
Inc., Box 12PX, White Plains, N. Y. Offer 
expires June 15, 1957 
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Y Looking and 
{ @ Listening 


» Claire Trevor makes her “live” dra- 
matic television debut in a new Tad 
Mosel play, If You Knew Elizabeth, 
on Playhouse 90, April 11, 9:30 p.m., 
E.S.T., CBS-TV. You may have seen 
Mosel’s highly regarded Five Dollar 
Bill, a January play on Studio One. He 
is one of the leading TV playwrights 
of today. 

In this play, Claire Trevor is cast as 
Elizabeth Owen, assistant to a uni- 
versity professor, Walter Hubbard, 
played by Gary Merrill. In anticipation 
of a promotion Hubbard proposes to 
Elizabeth. But. when she discovers his 
motive is purely selfish, she flees. As 
he pursues Elizabeth, Hubbard finds 
out he really loves her. He traces her 
through his association with eight dif- 
ferent people, all of whom see Eliza- 
beth from a different. viewpoint. 


» “Telephone Time” shifts to a new 
network on Thursday, April 11, 9:00 
p.m., E.S.T. ABC-TV. “Bullet Lou 


Kirn” is a true story of a Navy captain's 
greatest battle in recovering from a 
rare form of paralysis and saving a lit- 
tle boy who had the same disease. 

The story starts when Kirn, football 
star at Annapolis and later a war hero, 
found he couldn’t squeeze his tube of 
toothpaste. Tests showed that he had 
the Gullian-Barre Syndrome, an ascend- 
ing paralysis that works its way to the 
brain. Soon he had lost all power of 
movement and had to be placed in an 
iron lung and fed intravenously. When 
the disease was checked and he had 
started on the almost hopeless road to 
recovery, his struggle attracted publicity 
—and the parents of a nine-year-old 
boy from Toledo who had lost hope 
with the same disease wrote to Kirn 
asking him to encourage the boy. The 
story is climaxed by their meeting at 
the Toledo airport—to which Kirn had 
flown his own plane and Chuckie La- 
Plante had come on crutches. 


» Salute to Baseball heralds the open- 
ing of the 1957 season over NBC-TV’s 
Saturday Color Carnival, April 153, 
9:00-10:30 p.m., E.S.T. Film star Gene 
Kelly, comedian Ed Gardner and base- 
ball stars from every major league team 
will be among those participating. 
Kelly will be host and emcee; Gardner 
will revive one of his “Duffy’s Tavern” 


baseball monologues—the one about 
the two-headed pitcher. You'll see 
Mickey Mantle, Don Larsen, Ted Wil- 
liams and Stan Musial, Joe DiMaggio, 
and two or three more diamonds-full 
of “name” ball players. If you have to 
be satisfied with seats in the bleachers 
for the regular season, here’s at least 
one chance to start the year right with 
close-ups of the NBC-TV All-Stars. 


» Odyssey has scheduled an interest- 
ing program for April 14, 4:00 p.m., 
E.S.T., CBS-TV: “The Kremlin: The 
History of the Walled City” will in- 
clude interviews with Governor Averell 
Harriman of New York, former am- 
bassador to Russia, and Alexander 
Kerensky, war premier of the first dem- 
ocratic regime in Russia, which was de- 
stroyed by the Bolsheviks. On the same 
series, watch for Stonehenge on April 
21, and Voodoo on April 28. 


> Let’s Take a Trip goes to a circus on 
April 14, 12 noon, E.S.T., CBS-TV. 
Pud and Ginger will be visiting one of 
the last circuses under the big top, or 
huge tent, the Hunt Brothers affair at 
Palisades, N. J. It will also be Pud and 
Ginger’s last yisit. 

On April 21, they will be hosts to 
the new boy and girl companions for 
Sonny Fox at a TV farewell party. Pud 
and Ginger will tell the new trip-takers 
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Red Schoendienst 
N. Y. GIANTS 


There’s no finer baseball gluve than MacGregor 


Slip a MacGregor glove or mitt on your hond 
and you'll have an edge in snagging hot line 
drives, grass cutters or those high, long flies 
" just like hundreds of today's professionel 
baseball stors who wear a MacGregor. 
For a top fielding average, choose from 27 
different MacGregor gloves and mitts—junior 
models to professional models—each auto- 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnoti 


— 


32, Ohio * BASEBALL + FOOTBALL + BASKETBALL - 


graphed and recommended by one of modern 
baseball's great players—— Robin Roberts, Ted 
Kluszewski, Jack Jensen, Gi! McDougald, Red 
Schoendienst, Johnny Temple, Del Crandall 
and many others. Choose the finest. . . choose 
@ 1957 MacGregor glove or mitt at your sport- 


ing goods dealer's. 
“The Choice of Those Who Play the Game” 


GOLF + TENNIS 


what they have done over the past two 
exciting years and will show film clips 
of the highlights. The first trip of the 
new boy and girl will be a visit to a 
heliport. 

Let’s Take a Trip’s first television 
visit two years ago was also to a 
New York City heliport.-You'll be able 
to see how much progress has been 
made in helicopters in such a short 
time. 
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Christian Science Monitor 
“That’s coming in much clearer now.” 








He Fled to Freedom 
(Continued from page 17) 


hopes to join him here in Milwaukee. 

What things about the United States 
impressed Yosef the most? “The pros- 
perity everywhere. Even the laborers 
here have cars.” Im the homes, the 
carpeted floors and running water were 
most admired. Yosef never tires of the 
luxury of the shower bath. In the be- 
ginning it was a diversion; it continues 
to “be a delight. 

Yosef likes TV (Westerns are his 
favorite!), but music is his real love. 
The record player, turned up to full 
volume, plays constantly when he: is 
home. Usually it is a square dance 
record or a hillbilly tune. Yosef got 
a harmonica for Christmas, and he 
sings Hungarian songs all day long. 

When the Boy Scout Troop at St. 
Emmerich’s Church put on its annual 
performance for parents and friends, 
Yosef did some “magic tricks” as well 
as sing in the chorus. 

Jimmy Watson was present during 
the interview of his pal. “How do you 
and Jimmy get along?” we asked Yosef. 
Yosef grinned and took a punch at 
Jimmy, who is twice his size. “Some- 
time we fight—just like family—the best 
way,” Yosef said. “MaMa, PaPa, Jimmy 
all good to me.” 





“The Ides of April” 
(Continued from page 27) 


pouring in. As we watched the Gov- 
ernment employees leafing through 
thousands upon thousands of returns, 
we couldn’t help asking, “Don’t you 
ever lose a return?” 

“Once in a while,” was the reply, 
‘but not too frequently.” 

\ special feature of Taxpayer As- 
sistance is ‘the high school program. 
Under this plan, the Internal Revenue 
Service sends a “kit” to teachers in 
secondary schools throughout the U. S. 
These kits include handbooks for in- 
lividual students; blow-ups of tax form 
pages for bulletin boards; and an in- 
struction manual for the teacher. This 
material can be used by teachers in ac- 

yunting courses, social studies courses, 
math courses, etc. The program is used 
by an estimated 95 per cent of second- 
iry schools in the country. 

The Internal Revenue Service’s files 
ire filled with stories of ~unique tax 
claims. One of the most unusual cases 
leals with a woman who claimed the 
cost and care of a chihuahua as a 
medical expense. The baffled agent 
wrote to the woman asking for an 
explanation. It turned out that the 
lady taxpayer had read an article which 
said that chihuahuas could provide re- 
lief for sufferers from asthma. She went 
right out, bought a chihuahua, and de- 


cided to claim the dog as a medical 
deduction. After all, she reasoned, since 
the dog had come into her household, 
she had not had one serious asthma 
attack. 

Then there’s the case of the elderly 
taxpayer who sheepishly asked an 
agent for income tax forms for 40 
years from 1916 to date. This tax- 
payer wanted to file them and pay 
what he owed. Reason? He wished 
to establish a basis for his social se- 
curity claim! 

A person with a sornewhat less en- 
thusiastic view of taxpaying was a 
woman who sent in a lock of hair with 
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her return. It was by no means a token 
of tender affection. “Having computed 
my income tax for this year,” she wrote, 
“I feel that I’ve been scalped.” 

Despite rumors tog the contrary, the 
income tax agent is NOT unsympa- 
thetic to the taxpaying public. After all, 
the agent, too, has to pay an income 
tax. 

(The-title “Ides of April” is strictly 
“poetic license.” Remember Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar and the “ides 
of March?” To be sure, in March, 
the ides fall on the 15th, but in 
April — inconveniently — they fall on 
the 13th.) 
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it's so easy to own a Harley-Davidson 


HUMMER 


GO WHERE YOU WANT, when you 
want. Skylark to school, to work 
or play. It’s as simple as slipping 
astride your 100-mile-a-gallon, 
dream-to-handle HUMMER. 


EARN POCKET MONEY, TOO! Being 
able to travel quickly and inex- 
pensively puts you in line to take 
on a choice part-time job anywhere 


in town, set up your own delivery 
service for stores or other businesses. 


ONLY $17.00 A MONTH! After ‘a 
small down payment, $17.00 a 
a month is all it takes. And that 
includes fire, theft and collision 
insurance; local taxes; freight and 
carrying charges. 


Join THE CROWD! 


See how easy it is to ride the 


§ HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
4 Dept. SS, Milwavkee 1, Wisconsin 





Hummer. Test ride it today at 
your nearest dealer. Or, write for 
Hummer 





free literature on the 
plus details to help you convince 
your parents you should have one. 
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Dripping Sweetness 


Heywood Broun, famous newspaper- 
man, was once introduced to a lecture 
audience by an old-fashioned local poli- 
tician who sang Ris praises in broken- 
down cliches for a full twenty minutes. 
Broun finally arose, smiled, and 
“Ladies and gentlemen, now | 
how a pancake feels when they pour 
syrup on it.” 


said, 


know 


Bennet Cerf, A g for a Laugh 


CUTICURA guarantees 


LOVELIER SKIN 
IN 7 DAYS 


+ Or you get your money back / 


Here’s your chance to see how lovely 
your skin can be with proper care and 
the proper soap . . . that means, regular 
lather-massage with Cuticura Soap 


Cuticura Soap is so wonderful because 

it is: mildest of all leading 
> faticura Mime by actual laboratory test. 
Cer Uniquely superemollient 
als ™ »_ to help maintain the nat- 
Pa ural moisture and normal, 
ae healthy acidity of skin. 
} - Mildly medicated too 


For problem skin—Hateful blackheads, 
externally caused pimples, flaky dryness 
—use Cuticura Ointment nightly. 

Send 25¢ (no stamps) for big value 

Good Looks Kit containing. trial 

size Cuticura Soap, Ointment and 

Medicated Liquid. Write Cuticura, 

Dept. SS-74, Malden 48, Mass. 








HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America’s 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Indonesia (p. 5)—Independent re- 
public in Southeast Asia. Under colo- 
nial rule, it was known as the Nether- 
lands East Indies, or Dutch East 
Indies. It was while searching for 
a western route to islands 
|that Christopher Columbus discovered 
| America. 

Bandung (p. 5)—Resort town in the 
highlands of western Java (population: 
200,000). In 1955, 29 African and 
Asian nations held a political confer- 
ence jn Bandung. The delegations 
were sharply critical of Western poli- 
cies in Asia and Africa 

“Unity in Diversity” (p. 10)—English 


these 


on Indonesia’s coat of arms (our unit 
symbol). The mythical, eagle-like bird 
in the coat of arms is called a garuda. 

Moslems (p. 10)—Followers of Mo- 
hammed, .a sixth-century Arab who 
taught that there is no god but Allah. 
Before they were converted to the Mos- 
lem faith in the 15th century, most 
Indonesians were either Hindus or 
Buddhists, 

Malaya (p. 10)—Peninsula in South- 
east Asia. Most of the peninsula is un- 
der British rule but is scheduled to re- 
ceive independence later this year. 

Borneo (p. 10)—In area, largest is- 


northwest are under British rule: North 
Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak. 

copra (p. 10)—Dried coconut meat. 
It yields an oil that is used in making 
soap. 

Moluccas (p. 11)—Island -group east 
of Celebes, originally known as the 
Spice Islands. In recent years, some 
South Moluceans have protested Indo- 
nesian rule over their islands. They 
have proclaimed an independent re- 
public of their own. 

Jakarta (p. 11)—Capital of Indonesia 
(population: 2,000,000). The Dutch 
called the city “Batavia.” 

New Guinea (p. 15)—Island at east- 
em end of Indonesia. West New 
Guinea is a Dutch colony; while Aus- 
tralia administers Papua (in the south- 
east) and the Territory of New 
Guinea (in the northeast) for the U. N., 
Indonesia claims sovereignty only over 
West New Guinea. 

Darul Islam (p. 15)—Extremist band 
of Moslems. They demand tliat Indo- 
nesia be governed strictly by Moslem 
laws. 


Say it Right! 
Celebes (p. 10)—SELL-eh-beez. 
Krakatau (p. 14)—ecrack-a-TOW. 








Guinea (p. 15)—GHI-nee. 





translation of the motto that appears | 


get 5 7 
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Send check or money order to 


BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
343 Great Neck Road Great Neck, N. Y. 





land of Indonesia, Three regions in the | 











JACK 
HARSHMAN, 


star pitcher 
of the Chicago 
White Sox, says: 


“When you play 
baseball, wear 
a good supporter” 


Pitching, batting, fielding—over 9 
strenuous innings—can take a lot 
out of a fellow, expose him to se- 
rious strains. 

No matter what your sport, you 
need a good supporter. And there’s 
a Bike support for every sport, right 
where you buy your sporting goods. 

Take Jack Harshman’s advice 
... wear a good support. Wear 
Bike! More athletes worn Bike 
than any other brand. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 





i" "Tops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
i“ Fair. “Save your money. 


Mi" “FEAR STRIKES OUT. (Para- 
mount. Produced by Alan Pakula. Di- 
rected by Robert Mulligan.) 


Most baseball fans know of the sud- 
den tragedy that almost knocked Jim 
Piersall, Boston’s great outfielder, out 
of the game compli What they may 
not know is the inside story, the reasons 
behind his sudden collapse on the dia- 
mond. Fear Strikes Out provides that 
information. It is the story of a father 
who drove his son too hard, and of a 
boy who tried vainly for perfection. 
Kar! Malden is superb as the senior Pier- 
sal]. But it is young Anthony Perkins, 
playing Piersall himself, who really lifts 
this film into the “must see” category. 
His performance is bound to be remem- 
bered when Academy Award time 
comes around again next year. 


i“ i “HEAVEN KNOWS, MR. AL- 
LISON. (20th Cent.-Fox. Produced 
by Buddy Adler and Eugene Frenke. 
Directed by John Huston.) 


From the rather unlikely story idea of 
a nun and a tough Marine alone on a 
desert island, director John Huston has 





FIRST IN THE HANDS 
OF THE CHAMPS 


a Sten 
g YEARBOOK 


deaters. Get your copy from him or 
send 10c direct to us (coin) to cover 
moiling. 


Send also for your 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
Minioture Bot 

ond Pen and 

Pencil Set 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER MINIATURE 
BAT 116” tong) 50c each 











P LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 

PEN-PENCIL SET 

50c per set 





TUILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Lovisville 2, Ky., Dept. SMB-7 
Pleese send me____Pen ond Pencil Sets @ 50 each 

| Minieture Bets @ SOc each 

= _Fomous Slugger Yearbook @ 10c each 





Address. 


icity and State. 

















ee oe a picture that is crammed with 
both entertainment and excitement. 

The time is World War II; the place, 
an atoll in the South Pacific bypassed 
by the Japanese. Just when the island 
starts to look like paradise to the ship- 
wrecked Marine, Japanese troops swarm 
ashore to convert it into one of their 
bases. Tension mounts as the gentle 
nun and the war-hardened soldier take 
to the hills to avoid capture. 

Deborah Kerr is superb as the wise 
and womanly Sister Angela. Robert 
Mitchum, as the gruff, burly Marine 
corporal, gives the finest performance 
of his screen career. 


MiAeKELLY AND ME. (U.-I. 
duced by Robert Arthur. Directed by 
Robert Leonard.) 


Supposedly, Van Johnson is the star 
of this little comedy about a vaudeville 
hoofer who becomes a hit in Holly- 
wood. Actually, however, the star of this 
film is Kelly, a wonderful white Ger- 
man shepherd dog who joins Van's act 
and makes it an overnight success. 
There is some amusing spoofirig of the 
old-time silent movies and an agreeable 
romance between Johnson and Piper 
Laurie, a producers daughter. How- 
ever, the high spots in the film all 
belong to Kelly, the cleverest and hand- 
somest movie dog since Rin-Tin-Tin. 


Mi“TEN THOUSAND BEDROOMS. 
(M-G-M. Produced by Joe Pasternak. 
Directed by Richard Thorpe.) 


Dean Martin, starring in his first pic- ; 


ture without Jerry Lewis, proves to be 
just another leading man with a pleas- 
ant voice. Dean plays the youthful 
owner of an international chain of ho- 
tels. In Rome on hotel business, he falls 
in love with Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
the youngest of four beautiful sisters. 
Although Dean and Anna Maria sing 
well together, really, it’s another of 
the sisters who snags Martin for the 
fade-out. Jules Munshin gets most of 
the laughs as Martin’s valet—but he’s 
no substitute for Jerry Lewis. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Tops, don't miss. 11 Geod. 
i Fair. Save your money. 
Drame—(D) ; Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y) ; Western— (W). 
+ Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street (wv); 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten Com- 
mandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Twelve Angry Men (D); Moby Dick (D); 
Giant (D); The King and I (M); Carousel 
(M); Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold 

Cadillac (C); Secrets of Life (Y). 
i7HThe Young Stranger (D); Edge of 
the City (D); Battle Hymn (D); The Saga 
of Satchmo (Y); Three Brave Men (D). 
1“The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
(D); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of Hell 


Comedy—-(C) ; 
Animated Cartoon—(A) ; 


(D). 
Lizzie (D); The Wild Party (D). 


bon, 
Pro- 
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FOR PICTURES 
THAT SELL.. THERE’S 


onty (0) camera! 


pacemaker 


7,® 


ooo 


If you're interested in selling your 
pictures, there’s only one camera for 
you—a 4x 5 Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic. That’s why more than 90% 
of the nation’s press and professional 
photographers have chosen this cam- 
era. There’s no question about it— 
Speed Graphic pictures really sell! 

One big reason is its big 4 x 5 nega- 
tive size. It gives sharp, crisp 8 x 10 
prints with only two-times enlarge- 
ment—11 x 14’s with less than three- 
times enlargement. Whether you're 
interested in profits or salons, here’s 
the camera that has all the features 
you need to produce top quality 
photographs. 


If you want more information on the camera 
that earns more money for more people than 
any other, write Dept. SC-12, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 8, N.Y., or see your Graflex dealer. 


70th Anniversary—1887-19$7 


GRAFLEX: 
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COLLEGE BOUND 
STUDE N | 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


Brownstein * Weiner 


Gives: you model college entrance apti- | 


tude and achievement tests; answers to 


all tests; answers to mathematics and sci- | 


ence tests—completely worked out; drill 


for verbal and mathematical tests; vocabu- | 


lary list with definitions and usage; listing 
of major colleges and their examination 
requirements. $1.98 


YOU CAN WIN 
A SCHOLARSHIP 


Brownstein * Weiner + Kaplan 


apply; 
sources; 


How, Where, When to 
$40,000,000 in scholarship 
50,000 college scholarships; National 
Merit Scholarship . information and 
preparation; 3000 Scholarship ques- 
tions with answers; 2000 basic vocabu- 
lary words with definitions and usage; 
review and drill in English, Social 
Studies, Mathematics, Science, Health, 
Art and Music. $2.98 


COLLEGE 
BOUND 


Brownstein 











THE NEW COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO | 


COLLEGE AND CAREER PLANNING. 


| 
| 


Includes accredited colleges and uni- | 


versities with full descriptive data; map 
locating colleges and universities; come 
plete guidance on choosing your col- 
lege; your life at college; studying, 
hazing, ROTC frats, etc.; 
all professions. $1.98 


at your bookstore or 
send check or money orcer to 


evaluation of | 


‘The TED MACh Camp 


After High School, 


Thank you for your fan mail and 
the interest you’re showing in this new 
feature. We will be happy to answer 
questions of general interest in this 
column. Sorry, but time doesn’t permit 
personal answers.—Ed. 


Q. How do boys learn how to be- 
come managers of stores like Wool- 
worth’s, Thom McAn, A. & P., etce.? 

B.,Flint, Mich. 


A. Such stores have well-organized, 








HOME STUDY 











| TRY FOR A $375°90 ART COURSE 


PRIZE: A complete art course—free train- 
ing for a career in commercial art—plus a 
drawing outfit and art textbooks. You're 
trained by professional artists on staff of 
world’s largest home study art school, 
Enter contest! 

Draw Girl's Head 5 inches high. Use pencil. Drawings 
for June 1957 contest must be received by June 30. None 
returned. Winner notified. Amateurs only. Our students not 
eligible. Mail with name, age, address, to: 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 5587 
500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 








SUMMER CAMP 








A New Experience for Boys and Girls 7-17 
Lake Buel in Berkshires, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Under the persona! supervision of Ted Mack 


Band + Orchestra|Sailing © Riding 
Chorus * Deance|Tennis © Baseball 
Drama © Speech) Photography ¢ Arch- 
Radio « TV Workshop |ery * Nature « Trips 
Also trips to Tanglewood, Jacob’s Pillow, etc. 
an, Dir. (former Music Dean, 


Mack, Rm. (110-8, 113 West 57th St., 








Dr. Warren S. Freem 
Boston Univ.), 277-S Centra! St., saree Mass. 
Ted 





a RN Circle anaes caccmenscaad 


on-the-job training programs w hich pay 
capable young men and women 

they learn. That is one reason. why 
managers of such retail stores are eager 
to hire young people in their high 
school sephomore year for after-school 
and summer jobs. Two years of part- 
time work give the, ambitious boy or 
girl a head start toward the better jobs 
in retailing. 

Many of these stores have free career 
booklets which tell of opportunities in 
their organizations. (Ask your local 
Woolworth manager for Woolworth’s 
Offers Careers to Young Men.) Also, 
store managers will be happy to talk 
to young people jnterested in store 
careers. 


Q. A friend of my mother's is a 
beautician and she says that there are 
many opportunities for careers in this 
field today. Is this true? 

—S. M., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Yes. The use of home preparations 
have made women more beauty-con- 
scious than ever. Many women find that 
they need the advice of an expert in or- 
der to achieve the best results in their 
program of beauty; they go to beauti- 
cians. For more information, address 
your inquiry to National Assn. of Cos- 
metology Schools, 3839 White Plains 
Road, New York. 


Q. Can I get an outside job on a rail- 
road, such as that of a brakeman, if 
I wear glasses? 


—G. K., Ridgewood, N.]J. 


A. Even the Air Force takes boys 
with glasses, provided the glasses cor- 
rect their vision to 20/20. Whether 
you can get an outside job on a railroad 
depends on how well your glasses cor- 
rect your vision and also on which job 
you want. Ask at the personnel office 
of your local railroad. 


Q. How can I find out more about 


a career in modeling? 
—M. S., St. Paul, Minn. 


A. If you are seriously interested in 
this field and believe you might qualify 
for training, send 25¢ for career book- 
let to: The Barbizon School of Model- 
ing, 576 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Q. Are there many openings for 
school librarians? 

—A. W., Tampa, Fla. 


A. Yes. Most city high schools have 
one or more librarians and many others 
work in public, college; and special 
libraries. (Many magazines, newspa- 
pers, and industries operate their own 
libraries.) Librarians’ pay corresponds 
to that of school teachers. Men, and 
some women, librarians rise to top ex- 
ecutive jobs which may pay salaries of 
$20,000 or more a year. 











School § College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., +" -Y. 36, N.Y. 











THE ARTS 








THE ARTS 














CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 
DRAMA * ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 


PAINTING « DESIGN « SCULPTURE 


Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











College Level 4-Year Courses 
interior Design, Commercial Design, Painting, 
IMlustration, Graphic Arts, Pr t Design, 
Sculpture, and Liberal Arts. Scholarships. 


Degrees. 13-acre compus. Dormitories. Many 
f grad (Also S$ Sessions.) 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
B.F.A. in Advertising Design, 
Graphic Arts & Illustration, 


and Interior Design. 
Bachelor of industse Design. 
M.S. in Education 
and Master P Tadustrial Design. 
Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


CAN] KANSAS City ART INSTITUTE 
\ & SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
4415-V Warwick, Kansas City, Mi 
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MEDICAL & LABORATORY 








MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS 


Our intensive 9 to 12 month courses pr 
students for medical offices and lab 

eratory positions. Co-educational. Grad 

vates in great demand at excellent pay 


FREE NATIONWIDE PLACEMENT SERVICE. 
Write today for catalog SS. 
Two Approved Colleges 
COLLEGE of MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


1900 LaSalle Avenve ‘nail Minneapolis 4, Minn 
1004 Truxille Houston, Texas 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


& medical technician. Courses 
* 12 mos. in clinical laboratory, 





placement 
classes start Jan., Apr. July, Oct 
G.I. Approved. Free Catalog 


Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 

Rewarding Careers for \ 
Young Men and Women 

FULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT COUK>ES 

State licensed, FREE PLACEMENT, Get book 10 


MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 


Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN ,*,. | 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
{eEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
op paying positions waiting ior franklin Graduates—one 














Founded 1919. Write fer cae? 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
22N0 STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3. PA 





MODELING 





y FASHION-PHOTOGRAPHIC MODELING ¢ 


+ A distinctivé career for attractive girls + 
1f you are quolified for modeling New York is your log 
ical starting point. Prepore ot America’s top «<hool for I 
© career in fashion, photographic o- television modeling | 
Selective Acceptance Standards * Moderate Tuition | 
Write bat iilustrated Catalogue WC 
en Fraser, Director | 
BARBIZON SCHOOL of MODELING ! 
576 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 36. N.Y. + JU 2.0900 | 

















Institute ef Art 


proressionatf catalogue 


vaatnsas | 11141 EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





All S77 Faculty 
720 nus $1 SI ‘CHiCAgS ii, iLL. 





TEACHING & 
HORTICULTURE 











BEAUTY CULTURE 


yeoorrs Stimulating Careers --e-~-, 

J 
for Out-of-Door Girls ’ 
BH. 8. grads study Floriculture, Landscape Design 
or Agriculture at Jr. College level, 2 yr. course 
Liberal Arts plus technica! training & experience 
Greenhouses, gardens, farm. 150 ecres. Near Phila 
Riding, swimming, tennis, clubs. Social sctivities 
Job aid. 


j Pa. Schoo! of Horticulture 














SELF-IMPROVEMENT 











For Poise and Self-Assurance 
Join alert school, college and esreer girls. Let John 
Robert Powers’ experts impreve your posture, = 
weight, welking. py make-up. — 
li socia iness poise. = ae 
ou. "Sraming @ Sat. classes. recommended. 
Special Summer Pre-College Courses i 
Visit, write or phone Sue rere SCH 
24? Park Avenue, New York Y. PL 6-0! 











STUDENTS! PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTICIAN 
For facts on @ Beauty Culture career write 


National Assn. of Cosmetology Schools 
Dept. 4S 3839 White Plains Rd., New York City 





Am bier, Pa. 











MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-yeer college program com- 
bines liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 
*® Graductes qualify fer WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 














America’s Playgrounds 


By Rita Ann Brillhart, Missoula County High School, Lolo, Montana 


*Starred words refer to America’s national parks 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines 
Each puzzle shovid be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, of any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 mus! be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in 
and statement by student 
that the- puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 















































Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade, Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Answers in next issue 


















































Are A Great Sweet-Treat! | 


@ As awonderful dessert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun- Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They’re 
chuck-full of natural fruit sugar... 
packed with iron, too, to give you 




















. National park in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, Mountains. 


. Leave. 


. Beam of light. 


extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart’s content when working 
or playing. They’re good for you! 


ASK MOM TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 


WALLET Size 22 x 3% on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with al! 
the “‘extra-special’’ people 

on your fist. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 

of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 

school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
— ¢ snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box 8-s-12 Need more? 


Hiliside, NJ 60 for #2 


in a hurry? Send 25c extra 84 for $3 
[toe Super-Speed ser. ce MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











. You row a boat with this. 

. Expression of laughter. 

. Grow older 

3. National park in California. 

. Elevated railroad (abbr.). 

. South (abbr. ) 

. Poet who wrote Fog. 

. Speaker of the House (initials). 
22.-Limb between knee and foot. 
24. Sensitive to pain 

. Senora (abbr 
28. Droop. 

. Sen. Ellender’s state (abbr.). 

. The Everglades are in a state dis- 


covered by Ponce de 


32. Airman Apprentice (abbr.), 

3. Expression of surprise. 
. Achievement quotient (abbr.), 

5. Rocket missile, the ____-Corporal. 
3. Alphabet letters between K and P. 
. United Daughters of the Confed- 


eracy (abbr 


. I Remember Mama star ( initials). 
. Personal Income (abbr.). 
. Conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra (initials) 


. Digits of the foot. 
. That is (Latin abbr.). 
. National park in Utah. 
. America is ___ homeland. 
. Land measure. 
. Unmeasured or unlimited. 
. Near (abbr.). 
. Spanish for yes. 
3. An air-rifle shoots this. 
. Academy Award_actor of Barefoot 


Contessa ( initials). 


. New Mexico park, Caverns. 
. Park in Arkansas, ______ Sp rings. 
. Each (abbr.). 

. National park in Texas, 


Bend. 


. National park in Virginia. 


~ CO 


— pms 
_ bo O~1 U1 


ul 


. Greek god of love. 
. Our national anthem, “_.._. Star 


Spangled Banner.” 
Our famous uncle. 
A horse’s favorite food. 


. Knights of the Golden Eagle (abbr.). 
. You (Old English). 
. America’s oldest and largest national 


park. 


4. Distress signal. 
. Frozen water. 


The Colorado River has cut a yawn- 
ing chasm through this national park. 


3. Fifth sign of the zodiac. 
21. Standing room only (abbr.). 

3. National 
25. National park in northwestern Wash- 


park in Montana. 


ington. 
National park in central Washington, 
Mount ——— 


7. National park in California named 


after the giant trees in it. 
Sixth note of the musical scale, 


. Sen. Russell B. Long is from this 


southern state. 


. Famous slave who sued his master 


for freedom in 1857 ( initials). 


. French novelist who defended Capt. 


Alfred Dreyfus (initials). 


. Possessive form of we, 

. Lowest whole number. 

. We breathe this. 

. Falling tide. 

. Satisfy fully. 

. Evil character in Melville’s short 


story, Benito Cereno 


. Certificate of Honor (abbr.). 

. Meadow. 

. California ef —____. Francisco. 
. Diameter (a 
. Our 


br.). 
last Democratic President, 
Truman (initials). 


. Radio news commentator (initials). 





LAUGHS 


Half and Half 
A man stalled his car on the railroad 


track with the train coming. 

His wife in the back seat screamed, 
“Go on!” 

Her husband said, “You've been driv- 
ing from the back seat all day. P’ve got 
my end across. See what you can do 
with your énd.” 


a 


Yale Record 


Blithe Spirit 


A man visiting a friend’s home for 
the first time found his host was the 
father of three wild children. One child 
was busy ripping the upholstery out of 
a brand new divan. A second child was 
driving nails into an expensive table, 
and a third was swinging gaily from a 
chandelier. 

The bewildered guest eyed ‘the 
youngster who was driving nails into 
the furniture. He turned to his host. “I 
say, don’t you find it rather expensive 
to let your children play like that?” 

‘Not at all,” he replied cheerfully. “I 


get the nails wholesale.” 
Bluebird Briefs 


The Hard Way 


“How far to the nearest town?” in- 
d the motori&t. 


quire 
as the crow flies,” was 


“Five 
the reply. 
“How far,” persisted the motorist, “if 
crow has to walk, carrying a can of 


>»? 


miles, 


the 


gasc line 
Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 


Greetings! 


An American traveling in Italy 
stopped at a small inn for the night and 
instructed the native courier who ac- 
companied him to register him. Later 
in the evening he asked the servant if 
he had complied with his orders. 

“Yes,” was ‘the feply. 

“How did you write my name?” asked 
the American. 

“Well, signor, I can’t pronounce it,” 
was the reply, “but I copied it from 
your portmanteau.” 

The American could not remember 
having affixed his name to his luggage, 
but, being very tired, decided not to 
press the matter. The next morning, 
upon coming downstairs, he was greeted 
by the desk clerk with, “Cood morning, 
Signor Warranted Solid Leather.” 


The Kablegrem 


Continued Next Month ~ 


Mrs. Pipp: “I saw a swell show this 
afternoon, but I couldn't stay for the 
last act.” 

Mrs. Squeak: “Why not?” 

Mrs. Pipp: “They~said it took place 
a month later.” 

Classmate 


Delivery Boy 


Arthur Godfrey’s admiration for men 
of the Air Force is well known. While 
discussing their bravery recently, he 
was reminded of a particularly dari 
group who were sent to spread propa- 
ganda leaflets over Berlin one night 
during World War II. 

All planes returned safely to their 
base, except one. The pilots hung 
around nervously awaiting the missing 
member. Dawn came—but still no plane. 
Finally, through the stillness, the en- 
gines were heard. As the pilot landed 
the operations officer ran up. 

“Where have you been, anyway?” 
he demanded. 

“Just doin’ my duty, sir,” answered 
the boy. “I delivered all the pamphlets.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, how long does 
it take to drop a few bundles of leaf- 
lets?” 

“Drop ‘em?” gasped the pilot. 
pushing ‘em under doors!” 


“I was 


American Weekly 


Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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H,O? 


A young lady stood at a perfume 
counter, evidently in a quandary. Pres- 
ently the clerk said: “May I help you, 
Miss? Would you care perhaps for one 
of our more delicate scents, subtly al- 
luring yet absolutely ladylike? Or pos- 
sibly you'd prefer something more pow 
erful, irresistible, maddening—” 

The young lady shook her head, then 
inquired anxiously: “Don’t you have 
some kind that’s entirely odorless? My 
boy friend hates the smell of perfume!” 


Wall Street Journal 
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People Couldn’t Bear J. Paul Sheedy’s* Hair 
Beclaws He Failed Te Give It Cream-Oil Care ! 








too . .,. 


other bear tonic . . er 


* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 





Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


Sheedy’s honey gave him the brush-off beclaws of his messy, shaggy 
ha.. For heavens sakes,” she growled, “when you spruce up in the 
morning why don’t you koala way and put some Wildroot Cream- 
Oil on your hair?” So Sheedy lumbered down to the store and got 
some Wildroot Cream-Ojl. Now his hair looks healthy and hand- 
some all day long. Wildroot will keep your hair the way you want it 
neat but sof greasy. Get a bottle or handy unbreakable tube. 
And bear this in mind: More men use Wildroot Cream-Oil than any 
. hair tonic, Try it and see why. 
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The Army Reserve 
FURTHERS YOUR 
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Look at this SPECIAL PLAN 


hig 


FOR YOUNG 


When it comes to decorating his hot rod, this young 
man has the right idea. Those two stickers stand for 
something mighty important: there’s a new way to 
serve in the Army Reserve that really furthers your 


Choose Your Army Reserve‘Unit. Shop around and pick 
the Reserve unit in your town that you like the best. 
Then you can enlist directly into that unit.-You know 
exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great chance 
for buddies to enlist and serve together. 


Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six 
months’ training won't begin until you finish high school 
or until you become 20 years of age, whichever comes 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours a 
week with your local unit. Since you’re starting to fulfill 
your military obligation at an earlier age, 

you'll finish sooner, 


The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! 


GOALS! 


ee 


MEN 17-18'/2 


educational goals! Under this new plan, you serve 
six months’ active duty—fulfill the remainder of 
your military obligation while attending college or 
starting a job. Here’s how this special plan works: 


3 Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 

will be sent for six months’ active duty training where 
you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit. This 
means top technical training in your field. 


Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 
After basic training, you return home, free to continue 
with your personal plans. One night a week, you will 
attend a training session at your local unit, and in the 
summer you will enjoy a two-week field encampment. 
No more aetive duty! It’s part time service for the 
remainder of your military obligation! 


4 


Get all the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. Find out about this new way to serve today! 


There’s a NEW way to serve 


inteU.S. ARMY RESERVE 








